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FOREIGN NEWS. 


SIX DAYS. LATER FROM FRANCE. 

By the Havre packet ship Poland, Paris papers to the 
6th of February have been received at New York, con- 
taining advices from London to the 4th inclusive. 

The influenza is somewhat subsiding in France. The 
President of the Council has recovered. The King has 
ordered 1,000 francs to be distributed among the inhabit- 
ants of Aubigny, who suffered by the late inundation of 
the Seine. her benefactions have been made to’the 
sufferers in different quarters. The Prefect of the Lower 
Rhine, M, Choppin d’Arnonville, has been removed, in 
consequence, it is said, of negligence in the execution of 
his secret orders to watch the movements of Louis Na- 

and his accomplices. 

It has been very sickly at Marseilles, the deaths in one 
day having amounted to thirty-three. ——— affec- 
wae most prevalent, and carried off the greatest 
nuinders, 

The French journals bestow much comment +o the 
total omission of all reference to France, in the King of 
England’s speech at the opening of Parliament. 

he Bon Sens says:—“ We are assured that M. Lafiits, 
who has realised the wreck of his immense fortune, is 
about forming an office for discounts on extended and 
liberal principles, and which will in some measure realise 
the idea of the establishment which he was not allowed 
to form under the restoration, under the title of Société 
Commanditaire de Industrie Frangaise.” 

The Paris Journal du Commerce of the 4th says, it is 
considered as almost certain that the governments o 
France and England have resolved upon defraying the 
expenses of the two foreign legions in Spain. 

The report has been spread in some of our southern 
cities, that Pope Gregory XVI. was dead, and that he had 
Jeft a valuable legacy to the eldest sun of the King of 
France, 

M. Molé has smuggled a bill through the Chamber of 
Deputies, granting a dowry of a million of francs for the 
Queen of the Belgians, and the transfer of 600,000 francs, 
of the national property, as a provision for the Duke of 
N The measure is severely attacked by the op- 


ition, 

There was a species of riot at Lyons on the 26th of 
January, in which two or three soldiers were wounded, 
anda large body of troops bivouacked for the night in 
the public square. The origin of the disturbance was a 
charivari, 

Marshal Clausel arrived in Paris on the 6th of Feb- 
ruary. 

The King and crown prince of Prussia had both un- 
dergone an attack of the grippe, but were convalescent on 
the 27th of January. 

The King and Queen of Greece arrived at Trieste on 
the 27th, and were to embark on the 30th and 3lst of 


_ January, for their own kingdom. 


An attempt has been made to assassinate the Turkish 
sultan. As he was riding out on horseback, an individual 
in the prostrate crowd fired at him with an air gun. Hap- 

ily the swerving of his horse saved the sultan’s life. 

he assassin, with nine suspected accomplices, had been 

sewed up in sacks and tossed into the Bosphorus—a 

much more sensible proceeding towards a murderer, ta- 

ken in the act, than the forms, ceremonies, delays, and 
eclat of a trial by © House of Peers. 
ENGLAND. 

Lonpon, Feb. 3.—The bank of Ramsbottom & Co., of 
Windsor, has stopped payment this morning—they have 
been run upon since the stoppage of Medley & Son, and 
the above is the result. The amount of the liabilities is 
not known, but from the quantity of paper out in the 
country around, it will lead to considerable local distress. 

Liverroot, Feb, 3.—The Paris papers mention the dis- 
appearance of the managing partner or clerk of a great 
banking house in that capital, leaving debts to the 
amount of 5,000,000 francs, (£200,000.) 

PORTUGAL. 

Queen Donna Maria of Portugal opened the Cortes in 
person with a speech, Jan, 2tith. She says she has con- 
voked the extraordinary Cortes the first time they have 
met in16 years. She refers to the constitution of 1822 
as that most congenial to the people. The young queen as 
usual makes many promises of amelioration, progress of 
free principles, protection of people, &c. but urges amend- 
ments to the constitution, reforms suited to existing 
wants, (i. e, her wants we suppose, judging from her late 
abortive attempt to strengthen her power.) She directs 
attention to the reduction of the finances, 

A wanton attempt had been made on the life of Prince 
Ferdinand, the husband of the Queen of Portugal, on his 
return from Aj udapark, by a Frenchman named Mercier, 
but he was not injured. 

Lisson, Jan. 24.—We have in the river five British line 
of battle ships, the American frigate Constitution, and a 
French frigate and corvette. 


The New Monthly Magazine for January, now edited 
by Theodore Hook, has gone through three editions. 

Colonel Cheney, the leader of the expedition to the 
Euphrates, has given up all hopes of being able to esta- 
blish a route to India in that direction. He says the dif- 
ficulties are insuperable. 

A London hackney coachman having undertaken to 
cheat a British officer out of five shillings extra fare, was 
brought up at the police office and fined $50!! 

It is said that Leghorn has grown one third in size 
larger than it was in 1830, the consequence of a reduc. 
tion of duties on importations, a regulated currency, and 
new roada, 

The returns from the Savings Banks in England show 
a great increase in the amount of deposites, 

Mr. Gall, the author of the Ayshire Legatees, has had 

spotter paralytic attack, but is recovering from it ra- 
pidly. 
WZA school of Design in the Arts has been established in 
London. The British Government has given 6000 dol- 
lars to help it along. A Council has been formed, con- 
sisting of several distinguished artists and gentlemen who 
have taken an jnterest in the subject, together with the 
Tepresentatives of several of the principal branches of 
manufactures, Amongst those who have undertaken to 
assist 48 members of this body are Sir Francis Chantrey, 
R. A.; Mr. A, W. Caicott, R. A; Mr. C, L. Eastlake, R. 
A Mr. C.R, Cockerell, R. Aj Alderman Copeland, M. 
P. (for china); Mr. Thompson, of Clitherto, (for calico 
printing); Mr, A. Pellatt, (for glass), and others. 

Some of the English brewers have advanced the price 
of their beer nearly $3 a barrel, in consequence of the 
scarcity of malt, 


Keppel Craven has published a new work on Italy. 


Sir Charles Vaughan is going out as Minister to Con. 
stantinople, 

A car on the Union Railway between Stockton and 
Middleborough was recently driven, by the violence of 
the wind, four miles in fifteen minutes! 

Tur Brever.—Great complaints are made in England 
by the Radicals, and justly too, at the late brevets. There 
are 365 Generals in the British Army, and only about 30 
are in service, ‘The Ordnance Corps of 7000 men has 
56 Generals, 

Speaking of the Influenza, and its effects on the Clerks 
of the Bunk of England, a wag attributes their taking 
cold to their going out on Christmas without pens behind 
their ears! 

A steamboat upon Burden’s plan is said to be building 
to Py between Glasgow and Greenock, and will be ready 
in all this month. 

Antoine Bonaparte, who escaped from Italy, is now 
living with Prince Achille Murat, upon his estate in Flo. 
rida. 

As every thing relating to Malibran is interesting, we 
give the following description of her intended monu- 


ment :— 

* It will be free from all superfluous embellishments, 
A bronze column is talked of, twelve or fourteen feet in 
height, surmounted by an urn, covered with a cypress, 
or ‘immortelles,” It has been justly considered that 
bronze, on account of the durability of the material, will 
be the best caleulated for a monument placed in a situa. 
tion perfectly open and exposed to injury. One of the 
sides of the pedestal, which will also be bronze, will bear 
the following inscription: The Arts in despair. To 
Marte Feuicrre Garcia de Bertor Mauisran; born at 
Paris in 1808; died at Manchester in 1836.—Homage 
and gratitude from her adopted country and her discon. 
solate husband.’ 

A man belonging to the beet-root sugar manufactory 
of Saint Saulve, near Valenciennes, a few days ago, ina 
moment of irritation, arising out of a dispute, threw one 
of his companions into a vat full of syrup. Finding this 
too rich a joke, the victim scrambled out, and hastened 
to the town, to lay a complaint before a magistrate. The 
frost was very severe, and before he reached his destina- 
tion the syrup became so completely candied that he 
bore all appearance of an enormous stick of barley sugar, 
insomuch that when he came to the magistrate’s dvor, 
his arms were glued to his sides, and he was obliged to 
entreat a person passing by to pull the bell for him !— 
Paris Paper. 

Theodore Hook being in company where he had said 
agg humorous in rhyme of every person present, 
on Mr. Winter, the late solicitor of taxes, being an- 
nounced, he made the following impromptu :— 

“ Here comes Mr. Winter, collector of taxes, 

I advise you to give him whatever he axes, 

I advise you to give it without any flummery, 

For tho’ his name’s Winter, his actions are summary.” 

At Trenaw, in Cornwall, there was a man, known by 
the name of Grant Chillcot, who weighed four hundred 
and sixty pounds; one of his stockings could contain 
six gallons of wheat.—Dr. Milligan’s Curiosities of Medi- 
cal Experience, 

Democracy America—M. de Tocqueville’s book, 
thus entitled, already translated into English and Ger- 
man, has just been translated into Spanish, and magnifi- 
cently published. M. de Tocqueville is preparing ano- 
ther work on America, or rather the suite of that already 
published with so much success. His companion in this 
country, M. de Beaumont, author of Maria, or Slavery in 
the United States, is about publishing a work on Ireland. 


CanabA ImproveMENTS.—The Kingston (U. C.) Chro- 
nicle, of the 25th ult., says:—“ The great Western Rail- 
Road from Hamilton to the post at the foot of Lake Hu- 
ron and head of St. Clair river, being but 136 miles from 
the head of Lake Ontario, has passed the Council, and of 
course is a law, and the bill appropriating money and se- 
curity for loans to be furnished by the Province to said 
Rail-Road Company, has passed the lower House.” 

Caxamirous Fine at Quenec.—On the night of the 3d 
March, the building formerly known as the emigrant 
hospital, and latterly used as a house of refuge for desti- 
tute individuals, was entirely destroyed by fire. By this 
event, one hundred and ninety men, women, and chil- 
dren, have been thrown on the precarious support of pri- 
vate charity, several have been severely burned, and two 
men and a child have perished in the flames. The fire 
originated from a woman incautiously carrying a lighted 
candle into the oakum-drying room. 

Texas.—It was reported in New Orleans, on the 4th 
instant, that Gen. Johnson, commanding the Texian 
army, had received a communication from Colonel Se- 
gain, stating that the town of Bexur was to be surprised 
and taken on the night of the 16th February, by six or 
eight hundred Mexican cavalry; that some of the princi- 
pal men of Bexar were to combine with the enemy ; that 
Co). Segain had made prisoners of several of these per- 
sonages, and had taken up his line of march for head 
quarters, where he was expected to arrive on the 18th 
ult. Géneral Johnson’s camp is at Fort Johnson, on the 
— Baca. A report was circulated that the Mexican army 
was crossing the Rio Grande, Several prisoners had 
been taken, as spies. 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


We learn that General Jackson through Hagers- 
town on the 10th inst., and that his health, notwithstand- 
ing the fatigue and excitement to which he had been 
exposed by the inauguration and its attendant scenes, 
was rapidly improving. 

The death of Major Henry Lee, of Virginia, author of 
the Life of Napoleon, and American Editor of the new 
English paper established in Paris, is announced in 
Galignani’s Messenger. It took place on Monday, Ja- 
nuary 30th. 

There has been some apprehension, says the New 
York Gazette, as to the fate of the frigate in which young 
Napoleon Louis Bonaparte was eent to this country. 
The United States frigate Potomac left her at Rio de 
Janeiro on the 4th of February, to sail for New York in 


a few days. The French frigate Cyrene was also at Rio, — 


to sail in a few days for Norfolk with the French mi- 
nister for this country. 

Horr1s.x Rumour.—A slip from the New Orleans Ame- 
rican states'a rumour was prevalent in that city that all 
the Americans in Matamoras had been butchered! The 
origin or authenticity of the report could not be ascer- 
tained satisfactorily. 


The federal senate adjourned sine die on Friday morn- 


ing last, being informed by the. president that he had 
nothing farther to communicate. ‘This looks like cold 
comfort to office seekers. Heaven send the country some 
repose from quarreling about “ spoils.” 

A_ Riot—About half past six o’clock on Sunday 
evening, the State House bell rung an alarm in conse- 
quence of riotous proceedings in the neighbourhood of 
Fifth and Lombard streets. The disturbance, it appears, 
originated with some white and black boys, who were 
throwing stones at each other, and the latter, being 
worsted in the contest, took refuge in the house of a 
colored .man, whereupon the former commenced peltin 
it with stones. A pistol was fired from the house, whi 


dispersed the assailants for a short time, but they soon © 


reappeared with increased force. The mayor, however, 
with a large body of firemen, who were assembled by 
the ringing of the State House bell, came to the rescue of 
the znmates, and passing through the crowd, he entered 
the house and addressed the multitude. He stated his de- 
termination and that of the firemen, to protect the pre- 
mises from all injury. The mob received his remarks 
with cheers, and dispersed. Upon evidence given before 
the mayor the next morning, it was satisfactorily proved 
that the pistol was discharged accidentally, and consi- 
derably injured the hand of the man who held it. 

Raix-Roap Manta—The English papers publish 118 
official notices of railway bills to come before parliament 
at the next session. Of fifleen of this number, the 
aggregate capital proposed is £18,000,000. Supposin; 
the rest to average £250,000 each; the aggregate wi 
exceed £46,000,000. 


Anotuer Dearo By Hypropnosia.—Major Packard of 
Brimfield, Ohio, died of this terrific disease Feb, 22d. 
Two boys, also of Springfield in the same state, have 
been bitten. One of them is dead, and the other has been 
taken down with the symptoms of the disease, and of 
course has perihsed, as a case of recovery never occurred. 
Cattle and sheep in that neighbourhood to the value of 
several hundred dollars, have also been bitten. War was 
declared against the dogs at Ravenna, Feb. 27. 


On the 4th inst., while the friends of the administra- 
tion in Fayetteville, N. C., were firing a salute in honor 
of the inauguration of Mr. Van Boren, a premature dis- 
charge of the cannon took place, by which Mr. Wil- 
liamson, brick-mason, had both his hands blown off, and 
other persons were slightly injured. ‘ 

Sylvanus Waters, Esquire, late of North Norwich, 
was on Friday last caught between two heavy cog wheels 
in a grist mill in Green, N. Y., and instantly killed. 

The ship Alfred, Captain Flowery, nine days from 
New York for Vera Cruz, struck on Carysfort Reef, on 
the 16th ult. and was Just. Crew, passengers and three 
fourths of the cargo saved. 


A distressing case of crime lately occurred in New 
Bedford. The retailers had lost, at different times, large 
quantities o gente: and suspicions being entertained of 
a particular family, the sheriff entered their dwelling 
with a search warrant, and demanded a veil which had 
been missed. Intimidated by fear of a search, the fami- 
ly gave up the veil, and the success‘of this experiment 
induced others to repeat it.. The house was thoroughly 
searched, and chests, trunks, and drawers, were found, 
filled with new goods, and from which the private marks 
ofthe merchants had not been taken. About thirty mer- 
chants identified their goods. A prosecution being insti- 
tuted, the mother and youngest daughter of the family 
were ascertained to be the principal thieves, and the 
daughter, about 14 years of age, to have been particular. 
ly instructed in her course of crime by the mother. The 
daughter was used as state’s evidence, and minutely dis- 
closed the details of her instruction from her vile parent. 
The punishment will probably fall where it belongs, upon 
the mother. The family were poor, and had always 
borne a respectable character. The mother declares that 
intemperance in using opium led her to this course of 
crime. It is another melancholy instance among the 
thousand that might be produced, of children being led 
into vice by parental example or instruction. Vicious pa- 
rents seldom fail to use their children as instruments of 
their crimes. 


The legislature of New York, finding that Congress 
and the Legislature of New Jersey had broken up their 
pilot monopoly, have at last done something to save ap- 
peorepane, A bill has passed the House by a majority of 

1 to 7, providing for the appointment, by the Governor 
and Senate, of a board of Commissioners, with power to 
license and regulate pilots by way of Sandy Hook. They 
are authorised to license any number of pilots and depu- 
ties who appear competent upon examinatioh, giving the 
preference to those who have served three years as ap- 

rentices to a licensed pilot. The Commissioners are to 

ave an annual salary of $200 each, and the Secretary 
1500. Soon after the loss of the Mexico, an unsuccessful 
attempt was made to alter the law. The pilots sent a strong 
delegation to Albany, to remonstrate ; and afterwards, on 
hearing that no alteration would be made, commemo- 
rated their success by a grand cntertainment. They had 
votes™at command, and consequently had influence at 
Albany. The Legislatare of New York would have a 
peared better before the world, had they acted promptly in 
acase where the cause of humanity was directly con- 
cerned. Now they stand in the predicament of doing an 
act of justice because they cannot prevent it. 


New Onrugans, March Ist, 1837. 

A gentleman just from Texas informs us that the ut- 
most quiet prevails throughout the republic, that the 
government is fully sustained by the people, and that the 
whole population appears to be satisfied.— Families have 
returned to their farms, and preparations are being made 
for an immense corn crop. They have established a line 
of ten block-houses, the whole distance from ‘Trinity to 
San Antonio. To each block-house is apportioned fifty 
mounted rangers. The people entertain no fears of the 
Indians, and apprehend nothing from their old foe. The 
emigration is unparalleled.—-7rue Americun. 

The Greenficld Mercury states that two full grown 
Balsam trees were lately dug from the ground in Halifax, 
Vermont, placed erect upon ox sleds, and in that position 
drawn into that village, a distance of twenty miles. 
Their removal occupied a day anda half. ‘The trees are 
designed to decorate the abode of Franklin Ripley, Esq. 


a gentleman whose rural taste has improved his grounds * 


until they are said to exhibit a beauty not surpassed in 
any section of the country. 


Pranis.—Pearl appears to be a formation forced upon 
the animal by some annoying substance in its shell, 
which it covers with mother-o’-pearl, as the bees invest 
intrusive wasps or snails with wax, to fix them and pre- 
vent them from putrifying.—Conversations on Nature 
and Art. 


PAemoirs and Private Anecvotes 
OF -THE 
‘COURTS OF BERLIN, DRESDEN, WARSAW, AND. 
VIENNA, 
IN THE YEARS 1777, 1778, anv 1779. . w 


By N. William Wraxall, Esq. 
FROM THE SECOND LONDON EDITION. ~- - 


PREFACE. 

These Memoirs were originally collected with a view 
to publication; but a reluctance to the disclosure of an- 
ecdotes and facts relative to so many distinguished living 
characters, induced me to postpone the accomplishment 
of my intention to a distant period. The lapse of more 
than twenty years has fully emancipated me from those 
restraints; the decease of the King of Poland, and of the 
Archduchess Christina, both which took place during 
the course of last year, having withdrawn the only re- 
‘maining impediments to their appearance. The deposi- 
tion, added to the misfortunes of Stanislaus, rendered 
him peculiarly sacred; and had he been still alive, I 
should yet have delayed publishing these Memoirs. 

However remote the time may appear since they were 
written, I have still chosen to be wholly silent on many 
points, equally curious and interesting. The personages 
themselves, to whom that remark applies, are either dead 
or forgotten; and motives of respect induce me to let 
them remain in oblivion. __ 

In unveiling the errors, or disclosing the foibles of 
princes and of ministers, we must consider them as inci- 
dent to the frailties and infirmities inseparable from hu- 
man nature. But their greatest faults will be obliterated 
when compared with the atrocities, and contrasted with 
the excesses of the present self-created sovereigns of 
France. 

How moderate will appear the ambition of Joseph the 
Second, in the affairs of the Bavarian succession; and 
how mild must be accounted the most despotic acts of 
Frederick towards the Saxons or the Poles, on a compa- 
rison with the flagitious enormities now committed, under 
the banner of liberty and equality, in Switzerland, in 
Rome, and in Piedmont! Even in their most arbitrary 
proceedings, Joseph and Frederick respected the rights 


- of human nature, of religion, and of nations. In the 


conduct of the “ directory,” we experience their emanci- 
pation from all restraints of private honour, of public 
faith, and of moral obligation. They have made the best 
apology for despotism, as well as for superstition; and 
have compelled us to look back with envy or regret to 
ages of the earth, which the philosophy of the present 
time has endeavoured to represent as only deserving of 
oblivion, or worthy of compassion. , 
Chesterfield street, Berkeley square, April 2, 1799. 


LETTER I. 
Anecdotes of Frederick the Second, Landgrave of Hesse—Han- 
over—Electress Sophia—Sophia Dorothea, Princess of Zell, 
wife of George the First—Relation of the principal circum- 
stances attending her imprisonment, and the death of Count 

Konigsmark—Examination of that transaction—Particulars 

of the last illness and death of King George the First. 

: Hanover, Sept. 9,1777. 

The line of enquiry and research which you so warmly 
recommended to me at my leaving England, is undoubt- 
edly far more interesting, as well as important, than the 
description of palaces and cities. But it is Ikewise 
more difficult, and in some respects, I might add, more 
invidious. Kings and ministers are neither as accessible 
as the buildings they inhabit, nor can we wish to speak 
of them while alive, with the same freedom. “ Pericu. 
plenum opus Alew, historiam sui temporis scribere.” 
Even Burnet and Clarendon, who wrote of the events of 
their own time, did not escape the penalty inseparable 
from such an attempt. I am, however, on the other 
hand, sensible that it is only from cotemporary authority 
we can derive the most authentic, as well as curious me- 
terials of history. The minute and personal anecdotes 
of illustrious men soon fade under the touch of time, and 
are obliterated. In order to be preserved and transmitted 
to posterity, they must be collected at the moment. The 
letters which I propose to address to you from the va- 
rious courts which I may chance to visit while on the 
continent, will therefure be directed, though not exelu- 
sively, yet in a peculiar’ manner, to that object. If 
sometimes, when surveying scenes or countries from the 
common track, I may seem to deviate from my original 
design, the digression will only be short. 

I shall pass over the time that elapsed between my 
landing at Calais early in July, and my arrival at this 
place, as furnishing little towards my present design; 
and I shall, therefore, neither detain you at Antwerp, at 
the Hague, nor on the Rhine. Remounting that river 
from Dusseldorf to Mentz, I crossed the dominions of 
Hesse to Cassel. The landgrave may be accounted one 
of the richest as well as most powerful princes of the 
German empire, after the temporal ‘electors: the duke 
of Wirtemberg and of Mecklenburg Schwerin alone, 
among the princes of the second order, can contest with 
him in extent of territory, in revenues, and in political 
importance. 

Frederick the Second, reigning Landgrave of Hesse 
Cassel, is at this time, about fifly-seven years of age, 
of a middle size inclining, to robust, and of a manly . 
figure. Over his uniform he usually wears the order 
of the Garter; but, his treatment of the landgravine his 
first wife, who was a daughter of George the Second, did 
not tend to cement the alliance which he had formed 
with the King of Great Britain. They were separated 
from each other during many years. The infelicity of 
his first nuptials has not, however, prevented him from 
contracting a second marriage, as soon as the necessary 
forms of decorum permitted. Captivated by the’ attrac- 
tions of the Princess of Brandenburgh Schwedt, he es- 
poused her about four years ago. She is a collateral 
descendant of the Prussian house, and is still at this time 
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a very beautiful woman. But, the landgrave seems 
either not destined or not c@lculated for matrimonial 
happiness. They live in a ‘state of alienation and 
estrangement, in the same palace and ‘capital, without 
issue, or almost intercourse of any kind. 


For this domestic misfortune he consoles himself in 


‘the society of Mademoiselle F————, whvuse personul 
charms are pointed by all the fascinating coquetry of a 
Parisian education. She was mistress to the Duke de 
Bouillon, and arrived here only three months since. Two 


thousand louis-d’ors were allowed her for the expenses . 


of her journey from Paris to Cassel; and her actual 
establishment falls little short of six thousand pounds a 
year. As if all these remunerations were below her 
merit, she is treated with still more flattering marks of 
distinction. At the public theatre her box is placed.close 
to the stage, in a conspicuous part of the house. I saw 


Her there last night when the landgrave and landgravine 


were present at the performance. This contempt of 
_ decency, so repugnant to our manners, is not uncommon 
in the German courts, and derives a sort of sanction from 
custom. 

Cassel is in many respects a beautiful city, and em- 
bellished with some magnificent buildings. Hanover 
presents the image of departed greatness; palaces with- 
out inhabifants, a capital without trade, and an electorate 
without a sovereign. It is principally by the recollection 
of what it was that Hanover continues to interest an 
ordinary traveller. To an Englishman it offers many 
curious subjects of reflection connected with history. I 


~ «study the local scenery with pleasure; nor have I been 


~ ‘Jess attentive.to collect some of the anecdotes, which tra- 


dition still préserved relative to the electoral family. At 
the palace of Herenhausen, yesterday, a gray-headed 
domestic, of four-score, pointed out to me the precise spot 
in the gardens where the old Electress Sophia, wife of 
Ernest Augustus, dropped down and expired. That 
event happened in the beginning of June, 1714, not eight 
weeks before the death of Queen Anne. “I perfectly 


remember,” said he to me, “ the evening, which was un- 


commonly serene and ‘fine. The electress appeared to 
be in perfect health, notwithstanding her advanced period 
of life. She had dined in public; and, invited by the 
beauty of the weather, walked out, accompanied by the 
Jadies and principal persons composing her court. Sud- 
denly, without any apparent cause or attack, she ex- 
claimed, ‘It rains! it rains!’ and running: across the 
garden, she soon sunk down, close to a little alcove about 
two hundred yards from the palace, where in the space 
of a few minutes she breathed her last without pang or 
effort.” 

Her destiny was a very singular one. The youngest 
daughter of the exiled and unfortunate elector palatine, 
King of Bohemia; brought up:in adversity and priva- 
tions; married to a German prince ofthe family of 
Brunswick, who had then no prospect of becoming the 
head of his house; called in the evening of life, by a 
wonderful concurrence of circumstances, to the English 
succession, from which she was apparently removed by 
her birth to an incalculable distance ; surviving that event 
above thirteen years, and at last carried off by death at 
the very moment when she must have ascended the 
British throne: such were the outlines of her history. 
We know, that though above eighty at the time of her 
decease, she felt none of the infirmities of age; and that 
far from regarding with indifference the crown which 
awaited her, she anticipated with anxiety the accomplish- 
ment of so great an expectation. It would have been a 
singular spectacle, to have beheld the grand-daughter of 
James the First quitting Hanover at more than fourscore 
years of age, embarking for her new dominions, and as- 
suming the reigns of government, at a time when other 
princes are usually incapacitated for all the functions of 
royalty. 

My researches have, however, been more particularly 
directed to another princess of the electoral family, less 
generally known than Sophia: 1 mean the wife of George 
the First; for she was never ackriowledged as Queen of 
England, or even as Electress of Hanover. She is in 
fact-only remembered by some imperfect traditions of 
her gallantry and her misfortunes. The greater part of 
her life was passed in a sort of melancholy sequestration 
at the Castle of Alden, in the Duchy of Zell. As only 
persons of inferior condition were admitted to see her, 
during the residence which she made there, it is very 
difficult to ascertain with certainty the principal circum- 
stances’of her history. Even relative to the charge of 
infidelity brought against her, it is not easy to support by 
facts any decided.opinion. Her innocence is matter of 
inference and belief more than of positive proof. I have 
conversed with many persons who recollect her death, 
though scarcely with’ any who ever saw her. On the 
nature of her connection with Count Konigsmark, and 
on the particulars of his disappearance, I have in a pecu- 
liar manner endeavoured to obtain accurate information. 
Bat, over this transaction so mysterious. a veil has been 
drawn, that no.cotemporary testimony or evidence, on 
which implicit reliance can be placed, is now to be pro- 
eured. The court of Hanover, as might naturally be ex- 
pected, was desirous to suppress as much as possible 
every thing relative to the princess and her pretended 
lover. Even the name of Konigsmark was not mentioned 
without repugnance till within the last twenty years. 

. Various portraits of Sophia Dorothea, the wife of 
George the First, still exist in the palace here at Han. 
over, as well as in that of Herenhausen. I have studied 
them with attention: and if I were compelled to name 
any person now living, to whom they bear a particular 
resemblance, I should say it was to the celebrated Mrs. 
Draper, better known under the name of Sterne’s * Eliza;” 
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but, the princess was unquestionably by far the most — 


beautiful of the two women. In a very capital picture 
of her, which struck me yesterday at Herenhausen, she 
appears to be in the bloom of youth. The contour of her 
face is more round than oval, the features regular, and 
their expression gay, pleasing, and animated. Her eyes 
are hazel, and her brown hair @ays negligently over her 
forehead. The painter has dressed her in a lilac-colonred 


yest, richly embroidered, which is closely fitted to her | 
|. court of Madrid. When in England, under the reign of 


body, and calculated to display the delicacy of her shape, 
Over her left shoulder is buckled a blue mantle, adorned 
with flower-de-luces ; and behind her stands a negro girl, 
who holds out to her a scarlet riband, This portrait was 
probably done svon after her marriage, in 1682, when she 
was about seventeen, and cannot be considered without 
emotions of concern for her subsequent fate. I shall now 
endeavour to,throw together the most material facts rela. 
tive to her, w I have collected at various times, here, 
as well as in other parts of the empire. They will sorve 


at least to give some gencral information, on which to 
form an opinion respecting that unfortunate princess. 
Her father, George William, Duke of Brunswick, Lu- 
nenborg, and Zell, was an elder brother of Ernest Augus- 
tus, Duke of Hanover, who married Sophia, daughter of 
the King and Queen of Bohemia. George William was 
oneof the most distinguished princes of his time, and 
not less known by his talents for war than by his poli- 
tical abilities in peace. He checked the career of Loufs 
the Fourteenth’s arms, at a moment when they were 
every where victorious, by defeating Marshal Crequi at 


Consarbruck in 1675, and by taking him-prisoner after- - 


wards in the city of Treves, In the decline of life, his 
profound judgment, added to his zealous protection of the 
protestant religion, rendered him the oracle of all the ad- 
herents to that faith, and the declared enemy of France. 
It was to the Duke of Zell that William, Prince of Orange, 
usually had recourse for advice in great or delicate emer- 
gencies; and before he ventured to embark for England 
in 1688, on the expedition against James the Second, he 
consulted George William in person. A range of rooms 
in the castle of Zell is still called the Prince of Orange’s 
‘apartments, from having been frequently inhabited by 
him, and appropriated to his use.. Even in the act of 
succession, which called the house of Hanover to: the 
British throne, William was unquestionably actuated in 
part by friendship for the Duke of Zell, whose descend- 
ants, immediate and collateral, were thereby eventually 
raised from German princes of the second order to the 
rank of kings. 

George William, after having passed the meridian of 
life in celibacy, became, at the age of forty, deeply ena- 
monred with Eleanor Desmier, a young lady whom he 
saw by accident at Breda in Holland. Her father, Alex- 
ander Desmier, was a French gentleman of ancient and 
honourable descent, Lord of Olbreuse in the province of 
Poitou. Being a Huguenot, he had quitted his native 
country, on account of the persecution to which he was 
liable for his religious opinions. If we may believe tra- 


. dition, Mademoiselle d’Olbreuse was not so dazzled with 


the conquest which her charms had effected as to forget 
the disproportion of rank and birth between her and her 
lover. She did not yield to his addresses, till convinced 
by time of the sincerity as well as the warmth of his 
affection. In the marriage contract she was qualified 
“Countess of Hamburg ;” it not being in the Duke of 
Zell’s power, according to the forms of the German juris- 
prudence, to elevate her to the dignity of a princess of 
the empire, though he could make her his legitimate 
wife. But, at his solicitation, some years afterwards, 


the Emperor Leopold raised her to that eminence, and 


she was then universally recognised as Duchess of 
Brunswick-Zell. 

Sophia Dorothea, the only issue of George William by 
Mademoiselle d’Olbreuse, was born in 1666, and at an 
early age was promised in marriage to Augustus Fre- 
derick, son of Anthony Ulric, Dake of Brunswick Wol- 
fenbuttel. But this young prince, who excited great 
expectations, was cut off when only nineteen, having 
died in consequence of the wounds which he received 
at the siege of Philipsburg in 1676, Ernest Augustus, 
Duke of Hanover, presumptive heir to his brother George 
William in the Duchy of Zell, as a masculine fief, was 
likewise desirous of securing the allodial or personal in. 
heritance of the elder branch of his family. He demanded, 
therefore, the Princess Sophia Dorothea in marriage for 
his eldest son, George Louis, Hereditary Prince of Han- 
over. The Duke of Zell consented to the proposal; but, 
it is universally asserted that neither the duchess his wife, 
nor the young princess herself, submitted to it without 
great reluctance and considerable opposition. The nup- 
tials were nevertheless solemnised in November, 1682. 
In the following year she brought into the world a son, 
who was afterwards King George the Second. His birth 
was followed by a daughter, who, by her marriage with 
Frederick William the First, became Queen of Prussia. 

But the union of the Princess of Zell with the heredi- 
tary Prince of Hanover, though fruitful, was by no 
means happy. It is difficult to know whether their in- 
felicity resulted from natural incompatibility of charac. 
ter; whether it was principally produced by neglect on 
his part; or whether it arose from her heart being pre- 
occupied by a passion for unother person. ‘I'he court of 
Hanover was at that period one of the most splendid, 
gallant, and polished, of any of the German empire, or in 
the north of Europe. Ernest Augustus himself avowedly 
maintained a commerce of gallantry with the Countess of 
Platen, a woman of beauty and accomplishments, whose 
influerice over him was in many respects almost without 
bounds. His son, the hereditary prince, imitated the 
example set him; though he preserved for his wife, and 
manifested towards her, sentiments of respect and con- 
sideration. She seems on her part to have been a high- 
spirited woman, of strong passions, capable of the most 
violent resolutions, and not sufficiently circumspect in 
her conduct, whatever might be the purity of her inten- 
tions, in a situation where calumny might so easily find 
subject for attack. - 

Among the strangers of distinction who visited the 
court of Hanover, was Count Konigsmark, a man whose 
crimes, adventures, and tragical end, have rendered him 
too much known. . He was by birth a Saxon, though his 
family was originally from Sweden. Handsome in his 
person, captivating in his manners and address, he was 
formed to succeed with women. He had been early 
known by, and peculiarly agceptable to, the Princess of 
Hanover, before her marriage; when she resided at Zell 
in her father’s palace. It is even pretended, that she had 
retained a deep impression of this partiality for the count, 
which naturally revived on seeing him again. Konigs- 
mark, whatever personal or external graces he possessed, 
was unquestionably a dissolute, unprincipled, enterprising 
man of pleasure, capable of the greatest crimes in the 
pursuit or attainment of his views. He had traveled over 
Europe, hud seen service in various countries, and dis- 
tinguished himself by his gallantry, magnificence, and 
courage. In Spain, where he had displayed his address 
on public occasions, he was honoured by public testi- 
monies of attachment, on the part of the ladies of the 


Charles the Second, he narrowly escaped an ignominious 
execution, for the murder of Mr. Thynne, in 1682. His 
accomplices, for it is impossible to doubt that he em- 
ployed or suborned them, though the fact could not be 
jadicially brought home to him, were all executed at 
Tyburn, for that atrocious act. He himself was reserved 
for a destiny hardly less unfortunate, a few years later ; 
and his name is now inseparably connected with the 
Princess Sophia Dorothea. 


The prince her husband, who served during more than 
one campaign, in the imperial army against the Turks, 
was frequently absent from her; a circumstance which 
naturally facilitated Konigsmark’s access to the princcss, 
It is unquestionable that she entertained for him senti- 
ments of the most partial nature, and that she indulged 
them ina manner which, if not criminal, was at least 
imprudent. She was accustomed, two or three times in 
a week, to feign an indisposition, under which pretence 
she retired to her ‘apartment. Konigsmark was then 
admitted ; they supped together, and usually remained at 
table, or in conversation, till two or three o’clock in the 
morning. When he retired, he descended by a little 
private staircase, near the great gate of the ducal palace, 
which conducted him into the town. 

Interviews of such a nature, at such hours, and in the 
pritcess’s own apartments, imply great, and one may 
add, improper intimacy, particularly, if Konigsmark’s 
profligate character be recollected. It is even difficult, at 
first sight, not to connect with them the idea of a cri- 
minal connection. But, on the other hand, there is 
neither any proof that they were so in effect, nor was 
any such proof ever attempted to be made out against 
her, though her enemies were deeply interested to esta- 
blish the fact, if it had been possible, In addition to this 


“negative presumption in her favour, it is positively as- 


serted that, during the time when Konigsmark was with 
her, they never remained alone together ; one or more of 
her ladies of honour, and those of the most unimpeached 
characters, being always present. The very imprudence 
of admitting him to such interviews, seems to prove that 
they were innocent, since it was impossible that they 
could be altogether concealed or unknown. 

Unfortunately, Konigsmark’s person and accomplish- 
ments had made an impression not only on the princess 
bat on Madame de Platen, mistress of Ernest Augustus. 
Whether, as is pretended, he had divulged the favours 
which she conferred on him; or whether he had returned 
her partiality with indifference and contempt, as other 
persons assure, it is certain that she deeply resented his 
behaviour. Irritated at his preference for the. Princess 
Sophia Dorothea, of which she was well apprised, and 
having set spies to watch his motions, she soon discovered 
his secret interviews with her rival, of which she gave 
information to the Duke of Hanover. It was natural to 
suppose that he would not tolerate them; and the count 
soon afterwards received an indirect, but peremptory 
intimation, that his longer stay at Hanover would be dis- 
pleasing. As he delayed compliance with the injunction 
on various pretences, it was reiterated. He therefore 
made public preparations for his departure, fixed the day 
and hour, ordered his post-horses, and having commanded 
his servants to expect him at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, he went privately to the ducal palace. The princess, 
under pretence of indisposition, admitted him as before 
to her apartment, where a supper was served, and they 
remained for some hours together, but, always in com. 
pany with one or more of her ladies. 

No sooner was the Countess of Platen apprised that 
Konigsmark was in the princess’s chamber, than she 
instantly carried the intelligence to the duke, and repre- 
sented to him the insolence of thus braving, if not dis- 
honouring, him in his own palace, Profiting of his 
indignation, she induced him to give directions for pun- 
ishing the count’s temerity, by an act of immediate 
violence. It is doubtless to be lamented, that Ernest 
Augustus should have sanctioned or authorised an assassi- 
nation; for such it must be deemed: but, it should like- 
wise be remembered that he was a sovereign prince, and 
the provocation was great, if he really believed Konigs- 
mark’s visits to his daughter-in-law to have been of a 
criminal nature. No appeal could be made to his son, 
who was absent in Hungary, and the count was on the 
point of leaving Hanover, How far these considerations 
may secin to palliate the act, I leave others to determine. 

A very general idea prevails throughout Germany, 
that Ernest Augustus having caused four of his guards 
to put on masks, they by his order attacked Konigsmark, 
as he came out of the princess’s apartment, and killed 
him on the spot. I saw, this very morning, the place in 
the electoral palace, where tradition says the count fell. 
It is a passage almost destitute of light, not above nine 
or ten paces in length. A door at one extremity opens 
into a large handsome apartment, the first of the range 
occupied by the Princess of Hanover, and out of which 
Konigsmark passed, when he quitted her on the night 
that he perished. At the other end is another door, near 
a staircase, by which he was to have left the palace. 
That this was the scene of his seizure, there is no doubt; 
but, the means used to put him out of life were more 
secret,'though not less effectual, than open attack. I shall 
relate them from good authority. 

Orders were issued on the part of the Duke of Hanover, 
to the soldier on guard’at the palace gate, to stop Konigs- 
mark, as he came down the private staircase before 
mentioned ; to furce him by ces of i diate death 
to follow, and then to shut him into a subterranean vault 
or cellar, which was indicated. The soldier punctually 
executed the commission, without knowing or suspecting 
the consequence. It would seem that the count neither 
made nor attempted resistance; a fact which proves 
either his want of courage, or of any means of defence ; 
unless we suppose that, confiding in his innocence, he 
took no precaution for his security, and was unsuspicious 
of an intention to interrupt his passage out of the palace. 
The vault into which the unfortunate Konigsmark was 
forced, could at pleasure be filled with water, by means 
of a pipe. It was in fact a reservoir, and no sooner was 
he shut up, than they immediately let in the water, and 
drowned him. His body on the ensuing morning was 
put into a heated oven, and the mouth of it bricked up, 
as the most effectual means of concealing the whole 
transaction. 

Bat, though ‘the precise nature of Konigsmark’s death 
might not be immediately divulged; his disappearance, 
and the anxious enquiries of his servants, who, after vainly 
seeking him through the city of Hanover, went to the 
ducal palace, in order to obtain intelligence of his fate, 
soon betrayed the secret. It was speedily conveyed to 
the princess, who well-knowing the implacable enmity 
of Madame de Platen, made no doubt that the count had 
fallen a victim to her vengeance, Far from submitting 
tamely to the power of Ernest Augustus, she abandoned 
herself to the most immoderate transports of resentment 
and indignation. Neither his authority, his presence, 
nor his menaces, could subdue her spirit. She treated 
him as a’ monster and an assassin, declared that she 
would no longer remain among barbarians and ‘mur- 
derers, and even appeared ready to make some attempt 
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on her own life, in the violence of her despair. After 80 
public and so scandalous a breach, it became impossible 
to conceal, or to pass over the affair in silence. Ernest 


Augustus ordered the -princess, therefore, to be con. 


ducted to the palace or castle of Ahlden, some leagues 


‘distant from Hanover, where she was retained in a sort 


of honorary confinement, T'wo ladiés and a chamber. 
lain were named to attend on her, and to compose her 
household. This whole transaction took place in 1686, 
at a time when Konigsmark was about thirty-one years 
old, and when Sophia Dorothea could not have been. 
twenty-one. 
How far the Duke of Zell her father approved or con- 
demned the conduct of Ernest Augustus his brother, does 
not appear ; nor, if known, would it form any ground on 
which to infer with certainty his daughter’s innocence or 
criminality. That her husband, the Prince of Hanover, 
was in no manner acquainted with or privy to the death 
of Konigsmark, is clear to domonstration; since it was 
a sudden act of resentment, and he was absent in Hun. 
gary. He even snbmitted with considerable reluctance 
to the duke his father’s desire, that he should renounce 
the princess for ever. Ernest Augustus exacted of him 


_ that mark of obedience, if not of approbation. In 


December 1694, a sentence of separation was pronounced 
between the prince and princess. But no divorce, in the 
most extensive sense of the term, as totally dissolving the 
marriage between them, and enabling each party to 


-marry again, ever took place. Sophia Dorothea con- 


tinued to reside at Ahlden, till the death of her father-in- 
law, the Duke of Hanover, which happened in 1698; 
and from the time of her being first transferred thither, 
to the end of her life, she was commonly known under the 
name of “ Princess of Ahlden.” 

. After the decease of Ernest Augustus, George, then 
become elector of Hanover, made propositions to the 
princess, for an oblivion of past animosities, and for a 
reconciliation. It is difficult to say whether a conviction 
of her innocence, a sentiment of affection, or motives of 
interest and policy, were most prevalent in this proposal. 
But, it is certain that she rejected the offers, and replied, 
that “ nothing could induce her to live in a family of 
assassins.” A fact much more incredible, but which 
rests upon the strongest evidence, is that after the death 
of Queen Anne, when the elector was called to the throne 
of Great Britain, he renewed his proposals for the same 
purpose. A deputation, composed of English peers and 
gentlemen, by the new king’s desire, waited on Sophia 
Dorothea at Ahlden, and acquainted her that they wished 
to be permitted to approach her as their queen. ‘They 
represented to her the injurious consequences which her 
separation, and her state of misintelligence with the king 
her husband might produce, peculiarly to her son. And 
they reminded her that for slighter causes the birth of 
James the Second’s son had been called in question. Far 
from yielding to these arguments, or being dazzled by 
the prospect of a crown, she peremptorily rejected the 
overture: “ If,” said she, “ I am guilty of the crime im. 
puted to me, I am unworthy to be your queen. If Iam 
innocent, the king is unworthy to be my husband.” A 
woman capable of such a renunciation, must either have 
been animated with implacable resentinent, or have been 
conscious of her own innocence, and of the malignity of 
her persecutors. Of the fact I have seen and heard such 
proofs, as it seems impossible to call in doubt. 

Sophia Dorothea, during her confineinent at Ahlden, 
was treated with every mark of respect due to her rank. 
The two ladies of her household, the chamberlain, and 
the officer who commanded the guard, constantly dined 
at her table. She was allowed to go in her coach, to the 
distance of a league from the castle. Persons of inferior 
condition, workmen, and tradesmen, had free access ; but 
no man or woman of considcration was allowed to ap- 
proach, or speak to her. After Ernest Augustus’s death, 
who was her declared enemy, she might have obtained, 
if not her liberty, at least an alleviation of the restraint 
and privations imposed on her. But she disdained to 
to make any application for the purpose. By the con- 
curring testimony of all persons, she bore her misfor- 
tunes with dignity and equanimity ; never vented herself 
in reproaches against those who had injured or oppressed 
her; and preserved the cheerfulness of a mind serene 
and innocent, in the midst of her hard condition. Even 
her beauty remained in a great degree unimpaired, toa 
late period of her life. 

Blondel, who was the French minister at the court of 
Hanover from 1715 to 1726, a period when she was still 
living, and who had every opportunity of informing him- 
self of the particulars of her history, confirms all the 
principal facts which I have enumerated respecting her. 
In a very curious account which he drew up of the whole 
transaction, he declares that he derived his information 
relative to Sophia Doruthea, from the mouth of the second 
Countess of Platen, mistress to George the First. 
Blondel protests likewiee, that he had himself seen the 
very soldier of Ernest Augustus’s guards, who shut 
Konigsmark into the reservoir ; and who assured Blondel, 
that he should never forgive himself for having had any 
share in so abominable an act. “ Such,” adds he, “ was 
the uniform gaicty and serenity of the princess’s temper, 
during her residence at Ahlden, as to impress universally 
with a conviction of her possessing a quiet conscience. 
Those who saw her, if they judged from appearances, 
would even have supposed that she was not discontented 
with her situation and fortune.” 

In 1705, her father George William, Duke of Zell, died, 
at about eighty years of age, and she then suceceded to 
all the personal property, which was very ample. It vas 
commonly asserted and believed, that she contrived t0 
remit large sums annually, arising from her separate in- 
come, to her son, the electoral prince. When he after- 
wards became, by his father's elevation, Prince of Wales, 
Sophia Dorothea continued to supply him liberally with 
money from her own purse. She maintained with him 
a regular intercourse by letters, and expressed towards 
him the warmest sentiments of affection, It is probable 
that such proofs of it, however natural, did not tend to 
heal the breach between her and her husband. She fe 
mained till her death at Ahlden; nor did George the 
First, who survived her, wear mourning for her a8 his 
wife, but as his cousin; though he permitted his son and 
the other branches of the royal family to mourn a8 for 
their mother and grandmother. 

When we consider the principal circumstances of the 
princess Sophia Dorothea’s history, we can form only one 
opinion respecting her. She was doubtless imprudent 
and therefore in some measure culpable; but it is impo 
sible not to acquit her of crime. If all the facts 
I have enumerated do not impress the conviction, ther? 
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~ femain others hardly less forcible, drawn either from the 


internal evidence of the story, or resting on the strongest 


» testimony, She herself, during the long term of her 


detention at Ahlden, constantly and invariably persisted 
in asserting her innocetice. As often as she received the 
sacrament, which was frequently, she repeated the pro. 
testation ; and she confirmed it when near her end. She 
is said to have admitted that her heart was not indifferent 
to Konigsmark, but she maintained that her honour was 
unsullied. The lady who was in attendance about her 
person, on the fatal night when Konigsmark perished, 
and who let him out of the princess’s apartment, con- 
firmed the same assurance, As an accomplice or parti- 
cipatress in her mistress's supposed guilt, this lady was 
imprisoned ; but she protested’ that neither at the last 
interview of the count with Sophia Dorothea, nor at any 
of their preceding ones, had they ever been alone for an 
instant together. e 

It is very commonly asserted here at Hanover, that 
Madam de Platen was pursued by remorse during her 
whole life, for having instigated Ernest Augustus to take 
vengeance on Konigsmark: and they add, that during 
her last illness she imagined continually that she beheld 
his spectre near her bedside. But, if George the First 
had really believed his wife guilty, in the full extent of 
the term, would he ever have condescended solemnly to 
propose a reconciliation to her? The very circumstances 
of Konigsmark’s end, rather mark a sudden transport of 
indignation, or a sally of anger, than the spirit of sober 
punishment. It has left a stain on the memory of a 
prince, otherwise highly amiable in his character; and, 
whatever may be said in its extenuation, the act can no 
more be justified, than the murder of Monaldeschi by 
Christina, in the gallery at Fontainebleau. 

Before I quit the subject, let mé add a few words re. 
lative to the death of George the First himself; an event 
which happened only seven months after that of his wife. 
It is generally asserted, and all our historians inform us, 
that he expired at Osnabrugh, on his way to Hanover. 
I have been more than once in the episcopal palace at 
the former city, where they pretend he breathed his last. 
But the fact was nevertheless, I apprehend, otherwise. 
I will relate the particulars of his last illness, as I re- 
ceived them some time since, from an ancient domestic, 
who attended him on his journey, and which I consider 
as particularly authentic. His own words will convey 
the best idea of the fact: “On the 20th of June 1727, 
in the evening,” said he, “ his majesty arrived at Delden, 
a little town near the frontiers of Germany, but belonging 
to Holland. At that time he appeared to be in perfect 
health. He was entertained at the seat of a nobleman, 
about twenty miles from thence; and after supper he eat 
of some melons, which doubtless caused the indigestion 
that proved fatal to him. He returned to Delden the 
same night, where the Duchess of Kendal expected him; 
for she accompanied, or rather followed him, as she 
traveled with post-horses; while the king, by means of 
relays placed on the road, was enabled to proceed with 
more expedition. Having taken some hours repose in 
the inn, he continued his journey for Hanover very early 
on the ensuing m@rning, the Duchess of Kendal remain. 
ing behind at Delden. Previous to his setting out, he 
drank half a cup of chocolate, and soon afterwards found 
himself indisposed. When he arrived at Bentheim, a 
town about twenty miles from Delden, he was already 
seriously ill; but his anxiety and impatience to push 
forward, prevented his having recourse to medical assist- 
ance. An emetic, had it been administered at that time, 
might, it is probable, have saved him. 

“ At Rheine, the next stage, which is in the dominions 
of the Bishop of Munster, his majesty continuing very 
unwell, the persons who accompanied him entreated him 
to stop, and to call in help; but as he refused, they pro- 
ceeded. He grew perceptibly worse every minute, and 
before he got to Ippenburen, a little town belonging to 
his Prussian majesty, the king was become lethargic. 
One of his arms fell down, and all the endeavours made 
to revive the limb, by chafing and rubbing it, were inef- 
fectual. The most serious alarms began to be entertained 
by the persons who attended him ; but he persisted in his 
wish to proceed without delay. At Ippenburen, they 
held a sort of consultation on the measures proper to be 
adopted ; and a messenger was despatched to acquaint the 
Duchess of Kendal with his majesty's illness. gle met 
her about two miles beyond Rheine, and on receiving 
this information, she made all haste to come up with the 
king. 

“ No remonstrances or expostulations could prevail on 
him to stop at Ippenburen. He had only eighteen miles 
from thence to his brother’s palace at Osnabrugh, where 
he knew that every accommodation and aid could be 
procured. His tongue began to swell, his senses to fail, 
and his articulation to become indistinct. But, as long 
as he could make himself understood, he continued 
to repeat, ‘Osnabrugh! Osnabrugh!’ They therefore 
hurried on, in hopes of reaching that city while he was 
still alive, though the king was fallen totally senseless 
into the arms of one of his attendants, a gentleman named 
Fabrice. The place where he expired is difficult to 
ascertain ; but it is believed that he breathed his last as 
the carriage mounted the high hill out of Ippenburen. 
The body was, indeed, still warm when they arrived at 
Osnabrugh, where his veins were cut, and every method 
was vainly used to recover him, as he never gave any’ 
sign of life or perception, after leaving Ippenburen. 
About half way between that place and Rheine, a second 
courier, despatched from Osnabrugh, announced to the 
Duchess of Kendal, that George the First was no more. 
She received the intelligence with demonstrations of 
violent grief, tearing her hair, and exclaiming that she 
was undone. When her first emotions had subsided, she 
dismissed the ladies who accompanied her; and not 
Venturing, or not choosing, to procced to Hanover at such 
&@ moment, she took the road to Brunswick, where she 


. Temained for three months afterwards,” 


My next letter will be from Zell. 


LETTER II. 

Description of the castle of Ahlden—Reflections on the death and 
history of Sophia Dorothea, Princess of Zell and of Hanover— 
Castle of Zell—Account of the Danish Revolution in 1772— 
Particulars of the arrest of Caroline Matilda, Queen of Den- 
mark, of Struensee, and of Brandt—Removal of the queen to 
Zell—Her last illness and death—Detail of those events—Re- 
flections on her character and misfortunes. 

Zell, Sept. 13, 1777, 
_ Prompted by curiosity to see the castle in which Sophia 

Dorothea, the wife of George the First, resided during so 

large a portion of her life, I took the road to Ahiden, on 
leaving Hanover. It lies across an unfrequented part of 


the electorate, through a dreary tract of country ; and the 
distance is not less than thirty miles. Ahlden has no 
title to the appellation of a castle, except that it is sur- 
rounded with a double moat, across’ which are thrown 
drawbridges. The building itself is- composed only of 
brick and wood, resembling rather a large farm-house 
than a ducal seat, and describing three sides of a square 
in figure. I observed on one part, the date 1579; and 
over the principal entrance are the arms of the house of 
Brunswick, with the year. 1613 inscribed beneath. The 
whole mansion has an air of antiquity spread over it, 
mixed with melancholy sequestration ; and the rooms are 
neither numerous nor elegant, though superior to what 
the external appearance seems’ to announce. In a large 
square apartment, which was the eating-room, are pre- 
served two portraits; one of George the First, at full length 


in his robes of state ; the other of Sophia Dorothea herself. 


This last picture is very ill executed; but it resembles 
all the other portraits of her which I have seen. She is 
represented in‘a sort of fancy dress embroidered, and her 
hair ornamented with flowers. The face is charming, 
and there is in its expression a wildness or playfulness, 
which adds to its effect. 

Adjoining to the above-mentioned apartment, on the 
same floor, are three rooms, one within the other. They 
command a tolerable prospect to the north, over the 
meadows in front of the house, through which runs the 
river Aller, at the distance of three hundred paces. In 
the innermost chamber, the unfortunate Princess of 
Hanover expired, on the 13th of November 1726, at eleven 
o’clock at night. She was then sixty years and nine 
months old, of which she had passed near forty at Ahlden. 
From the Gazette of that year, we are only informed that 
her preceding indisposition was short. Many of the 
villagers remember her; and they confirm the fact of 
George the electoral prince her son, (afterwards King 
George the Second,) having attempted in vain to obtain 
access to her. Anxious to see his mother, he swam his 
horse across the river Aller, and, unaccompanied by any 
one, reached the castle. He even passed the outward 
moat, but was stopped at the drawbridge of the inward 
moat, by the Baron de Bulau, under whose care Sophia 
was placed. He drew his sword, informed the prince 
that he had orders to refuse all admittance to the princess, 
and compelled him to retire without accomplishing his 
purpose. Her death, which, as I have already said, pre- 
ceded the decease of George the First about seven 
months, unquestionably prevented her son from restoring 
her to the honours of which she had been so long deprived. 

Very late the same day on which I visited Ahlden, I 
arrived at this city, where every object recalls the image 
of another princess, scarcely less unfortunate than Sophia. 
I mean, as you will easily imagine, her descendant, the 
late Queen of Denmark, Caroline Matilda. It is curious 
and affecting to contemplate the similarity of their his- 
tory. Both were precipitated in the prime of youth from 
their elevation, and their pretended lovers equally fell by 
the hand of the assassin, or of the executioner. The 
two princesses alike expiated their errors, in imprison- 
ment or in exile; and they now repose together in the 
same vault, where their remains are deposited side by 
side. History, from Julia, the daughter of Augustus, 
down to the present hour, is little more than a repetition 
of the same supposed crimes, accusations and punish- 
ments. It is only changing the name of Pandataria to 
that of Ahlden or of Zell. Sempronius Gracchus, the 
lover of Julia, perished by a violent death, like Konigs. 
mark and Struensee. The Semiramis of one age is the 
Catherine of another. 

This place is no longer to be recognised for the same 
city as it was three years ago, when it exhibited the 
aspect of guicty, amusement, and pleasure. Now all is 
silent and desert. Not a carriage is to be seen or heard 
in the streets; grass ulready grows in the area of the 
castle, and hardly a human creature is to be found within 
its walls. I wandered yesterday for a considerable time 
through the galleries and apartments, without being able 
to mect any person; till entering one of the rooms, I 
discovered at the farthest extremity a man, whom I soon 
recognised to be Mantel, the late queen’s faithful valet- 
de-chambre. He conducted me over the castle. In the 
range of rooms which was occupied by the Queen 
Matilda, every thing remains exactly as it was left in 
May 1775, the period of her death. The castle of Zell is 
still a noble edifice, fit for the residence of a sovereign 
prince. It is a Gothic fortress, of a square figure, sur- 
rounded by a deep moat, having ramparts and bastions 
for its defence. In the centre i3 a quadrangle, and the 
whole structure forcibly reminds the beholder of those 
antique deserted castles, so frequently described in ro. 
mances. Though part of it is near four hundred years 
old, and tending to decay, yet the far greater part, which 
was rebuilt, or at least modernised, by George William, 
Duke of Zell, in the last century, continues in perfect 
preservation. The apartments, inhabited by the late 
Queen of Denmark, may almost be termed magnificent ; 
but in a few years they will probably sink into a state of 
neglect and dilapidation, 

You request me to relate the history of that princess, 
You desire’to know the principal circumstances of the 
Danish revolution ; the manner of the queen's subsequent 
life at Zell; finally, the particulars of her last illness, 
death, and character. Many reasons make me unwilling 
to gratify your curiotity. The revolution of Denmark in 
1772, as it is commonly termed, was not, like that of 
Sweden in the same year, a political or constitutional 
revolution, which altered the form of the government: it 
was only a convulsion of the court, produced by the in. 
discretion of a young and inexperienced queen, facilitated 
by the imbecility of a weak and credulous king, who 
permitted his mother-in-law and brother to seize on the 
administration, which he was himself incapable of exer- 


revolution at Stockholm, every circumstance was trans- 
acted in open day, and became matter of notoriety. But 
the arrest and imprisonment of the Queen Matilda, of 
Struensee, and of Brandt, were performed in the night, 
and the scene was the royal palace at Copenhagen. The 
facts attending that extraordinary transaction are, besides, 
too recent to justify their entire disclosure. In‘ com- 
pliance nevertheless with your desire, I shall state’to you 
the leading events, which preceded and followed the 
Danish revolution. If Ido not relate every thing that 
has come to my knowledge, you may on the other hand 
be assured, that the facts’ which I record are authentic. 
The marriage of Christian the Seventh, King of Den. 
mark, with the Princess Caroline’ Matilda of England, 
was one of those alliances in which neither similarity of 
aca nor any other requisites were fund; to ensure 


for commemoration. 


felicity. The king soon abandoned himself to irregu- 
larities of every kind, too puerile, effeminate, and dissolute 
Nor was the court less a scene of 
universal dissipation, calculated at once to corrupt the 
heart, and to contaminate the manners. A young and 
amiable woman, who saw herself neglected by her hus- 
band, while she was at the same time an object of respect 
and homage to every other person that approached her, 
could scarcely be supposéd to escape the contagidn of so 
tainted an atmosphere. Yet, previous to the king’s 
journey in 1768, when he visited England, France, and 
other countries, the queen had so conducted herself, as, if 
not wholly to escape detraction, to preserve, however, u 
great share of general affection and popularity. The 


. birth of the prince royal, which preceded the king’s de- 


parture from Copenhagen, augmented the attachment of 
the people to her person and dignity. 
It was at this time that Struensee, destined afterwards 


to make too conspicuous a figure in the Danish annals, ° 


first becume known to Christian the Seventh. The 
father of Struensee was only a deacon of Rensbourg, a 
little town in the duchy of Sleswick, where he still con- 
tinues to reside. He never loved his son, and frequently, 
during the short term of Struensee’s elevation, foretold 


or apprehended his approaching fate. When the King | 
of Denmark determined on visiting some of the courts of | 


Europe, Struensee was appointed to attend his majesty, 
in quality of physician; he having previously practised 
medicine with some reputation and success, at Altona. 
Brandt, who suffered at the same time with Struensee on 
the scaffold, and whose two names are now become*in-- 
separably blended ‘in history, was of a more elevated 
extraction. His family, though not noble, was very 
respectable, originally from Holstein, in the vicinity of 
Hamburgh, where his ancestors were established. He 
possessed many qualities calculated to advance their pos. 
sessor ina court. His manners were polished, his ad- 
dress easy, and his conversation lively, as well as amusing. 
Throughout his life, no less than at his death, he mani- 
fested personal courage; but in varress and virtue he 
Was totally deficient. 

Among the favourites of Christian the Seventh, who 
were the companions of his pleasures, Brandt occupied a 
distinguished place ; and he was commonly selected from 
among the crowd of courtiers, to make one of the party 
at the king’s private suppers. Having been appointed a 
gentleman of the bed-chamber, he flattered himself that 
he should be placed on the list of those whom his Danish 
majesty named to accompany him on his intended travels. 
It was not, therefore, without equal surprise and morti- 
fication, that Brandt found his name excluded. He 
attributed his rejection to the enmity and-rivalry of the 
young Count Holcke, who had supplanted him, as he 
conceived, in his sovereign’s favour. Stung with a pre- 
ference so injurious to his views, Brandt endeavoured to 
procure the disgrace of Holcke, by means of an anony- 
mous letter addressed to the king, accusing that 
favourite of disaffection. But the attempt proved ruinous 
to himself: the letter having been soon traced to its real 
author, Brandt received an order to quit Copenhagen in 
twenty-four hours. He obeyed, and retired to Paris, 
where he remained in obscurity, as well as indigence. 
When the King of Denmark arrived at that city, Brandt 
found means to represent his poverty, and obtained from 
his rhaster a present of a hundred louis-d’ors. 

Struensee meanwhile had accompanied Christian the 
Seventh on histravels. He and Brandt meeting at Paris, 
they formed a sort of connection or compact, by which it 
was agreed that if Struensee, on his return to Denmark, 
should attain sufficient credit at court, he would use it to 
obtain the recall of the other. During the king’s stay in 
France, Struensee had risen to a considerable degree of 
favour ; and his majesty, soon after his arrival at Copen. 
hagen, presented him to the queen with his own hand; 
recommending him at the same time to her as a man of 
talents, and as peculiarly skilled in the profession of 
physic. He was promoted immediately to the place ofa 
privy-councillor, and soon became as acceptable to the 
queen as he had been to her husband. : 

Reasons of a very delicate and peculiar nature 
facilitated his progress in that princess’s good opinion. 
The king and she having been alienated from each other, 
in consequence of his excesses, and having ceased to co- 
habit together, Struensee undertook to reconcile them, 
and succeeded in the attempt. He received every day, 
from both, new marks of consideration and esteem. 
Brandt, by his endeavours, was recalled to court, rein- 
stated in office, and they were shortly afterwards raised 
at the same time to the rank of counts. Struensce, in 
particular, became not only the declared favourite, but 
was constituted first minister, with almost unlimited 
political power. So rapid and extraordinary an elevation 
necessarily excited many comments; and envy or malig. 
nity added a thousand yeports injurious to the honour of 
the queen. 

It must be admitted, even by those to whom her memory 
is most dear, that her imprudence was great and inex- 
cusable. Not only in private, but at the theatre, in the 
streets of Copenhagen, and before multitudes of specta- 
tors, she manifested a very injudicious preference for 
Struensee. He was himself sensible of her majesty’s in- 
discretion, and endeavoured, but without effect, to induce 
her, from prudential motives, to moderate the testimonies 
of her partiality towards him in public. The levity of 
her conduct was augmented by the impropriety of. her 
dress on many occasions. She was accustomed to ride 
out with Struensee, habited completely in men’s clothes, 
without any mixture of female attire; and though this 
mode is neither uncommon among ladies in the north of 
Europe, nor implies any immodesty of deportment, yet 
it tended to increase the popular clamour and misrepre- 


sentation. 
cising in person. When Gustavus the Third effected the ° 


’The king was a passive and quiet spectator of 
Struensee’s favour, as well as of the queen’s attachment 
to him. Though indifferent towards his wife, he never- 


theless esteemed her; nor did he feel or express the 


slightest resentment at her behaviour. His mind and 
body, equally debilitated by excesses. of every kind, left 
him without activity, and almost without perception or 
sentiment. He sunk into a state of imbecility, which, 
while it rendered him capable of receiving the worst 
impressions, disqualified him from appreciating their 
truth, or taking any part in the management of public 
affairs. The administration devolved therefore on the 
queen, Struensee, and their adherents: but the court was 
plunged in diversions, and immersed in pleasures, which 
were soon to be succeeded by scenes of a very different 
nature. 

Struensee was unquestionably a man of abilities, capa- 


ble of great application to business, rapid and decisive in 
his resolutions, as well as enlarged and patriotic in his 
views. Many of his measures tended to the amelioration, 
improvement, and aggrandisement of Denmark. But he 
neither possessed the profound policy, the severe vigilance, 
nor the superior judgment, requisite for maintaining him 
in his sudden elevation. ‘Towards the close of his minis- 
try, he acted without foresight or address; as if, with the 
difficulties which augmented rouhd him, he lost the 


head of his enemies, who were numerous, powerful, and 
implacable, appeared the queen dowager, and her son 
Prince Frederick. The former, Juliana Maria of Bruns- 
wick Wolfenbuttel, widow of Frederick the. Fifth, the 
late king, had assuredly not received from nature any 
pre-eminent qualities for government. Her son, who 
seemed still less formed to occupy a distinguished place 
in the history of his country, inspired little apprehension. 
But the indiscretion of the young queen, and the fatal 
security of Struensee, supplied every defect. Patience 
and perseverance were alone necessary, in order to ripen 
the machinations prepared for their destruction. 

Several persons of the first quality and consideration, 
: impelled by ambition, indignant at the ‘preference shown 
td an obscure stranger, or irritated by their exclusion from 
office, joined the queen dowager’s party." Améng the 
chief, were Counts Rantzau.and Ostein, General Eich- 
stredt, and Colonel Koller Banner. *. Various consultations 
were held by them, relative to the measures proper to be 
pursued; and towards the close’ of the year 1771, they 
finally determined to proceed to action without further 
delay. On:the first day of January, every year, it was 
customary at Copenhagen for the populace to assemble 
near the royal palace, where an ox, roasted whole, was 
distributed among them. As the court and royal family 
usually assisted at this festivity, the Queen Matilda had 
signified her intention of being present, accompanied by 
the king, and their ordinary attendants. Such an occa- 


tisans of Juliana Maria and Prince Frederick, having 
gained over a sufficient number of the soldiery, came toa 
resolution of breaking in among the crowd, arresting 
their opponents, and even of putting them to death upon 
the spot,if any resistance were attempted. Nothing 
could have prevented the success of the plan, which 
would have been greatly facilitated-by the confusion 
arising from the assemblage of people; but it was dis- 
concerted when near its execution, by. an anonymous 
warning sent. to a nobleman in the Queen Matilda’s 
household, enjoining him to be absent, if he. regarded his 
safety. He immediately communicated, to her majesty 
this alarming intimation, which she by no means 
despised ; and, on pretence of indisposition, she announced 
her resolution not to be present at the ceremony. So 
unexpécted a failure on her part, frustrated the project, 
without inspiring her or her adherents with sufficient 
caution against future attempts of a similar nature ; while 
their enemies, disconcerted but not disheartened, pre- 
pared to renew their attack under more favourable cir- 
cumstances. 

They at length resolyed to seize on the Queen Matilda, 
and the principal persons attached to her, at the close of 
a masked ball, which was to be given in the royal palace, 
upon the 15th of. January, 1772. Count Rantzau under- 
took the delicate commission of persuading the king to 
sign the order for the purpose, and of putting it after- 
wards into execution. To Koller Banner was assigned 
the important task of arresting Struensee ; and all the 
inferior arrangements for ensuring success were settled 
with great dexterity. They were nevertheless on the 
point of being overturned, at the very moment when all 
was ripe for action. Rantzau, upon whose courage, 
fidelity, and secrecy, no reliance could be placed, deter- 
mined not only to withdraw his assistance from the party 
in which he had enlisted, but to reveal the whole con- 
spiracy to Struensee. On the afternoon of the 15th of 
January, only a few hours before the ball was to begin, 
he wrote to the minister, desiring to see him at his own 
apartments, upon business of the utmost importance. 
Struensee intended “to have gone thither; but, being 
detained by a variety of affuirs till it grew late, he went 
straight to the ball, and thereby Jost the fairest occasion 
of extricating himself from destruction. ~ 

Rantzau, thus disappointed in his.design of betraying? 
his associates, was not the less resolved to renounce all 
farther participation in their schemes. -He sent a mes- 
sage therefore to the queen dowager, acquainting her that 
he should be unable to come to the palace, or to execute 
the part assigned him in the projected revolution, on 
account of a violent attack of the gout, to which disease 
he was constitutionally subject. In order to support the 
deception, he caused his legs to be wrapped in flannels. 
This message, at once embarrassing and unexpected, 
threw the persons to whom it was addressed, into the 
utmost consternation. But the spirit and decision of 
Koller Banner soon surmounted Rantzau’s pretended in- 
disposition. Having entreated the Queen Juliana Maria 
not to be alarmed, and conscious of the motives from 
which Rantzau acted, Koller Banner sent his own sedan’ 
chair to the count’s house. It was accompanied by two 
grenadiers with their bayonets fixed, who had positive 
orders to put him into the chair at all events, and to con- 
duct him to the palace without an instant’s delay. They 
were authorised to use force, if necessary ; but Rantzau, 
aware that resistance was vain, submitted, was carried 
to court, and performed the service expected from him. 
Koller Banner was the animating soul of the enterprise, 
to whose coolness, presence of mind, and intrepidity, its 
success must be principally attributed. During the 
whole night, while at the ball, he maintained the utmost 
serenity of deportment, and played at the same game of 

cards with Monsieur Berger, whom he immediately 
afterwards arrested. 


the evening, excited remark, and ought to have awakened 


' did not arrive till more t 


suspicion. The king, queen, and their attendants, entered 
the ball-room before ten o’clock; but Prince Frederick, 
contrary to his usual custom, and in some measure con- 
trary to the respect due from him towards their majesties, 
an hour later. His coun- 
tenance was flushed, and his disordered looks betrayed 
the agitation of his mind. ; As soon as he came, the 
queen advancing. im‘said, “ Vous venez d’arriver 
vien tard, mon fréré’: “Qu’aygm vous C'est que j’at 
eu des affaires, madame,” re} he. “Il me semble,” 
ariswered she gaily, “que vous auriez mieux fait de 
penser & vos plaisirs qu’a vos affaires, pendant une soirée 
de bal.” The prince made little or no reply, and the con- 
versation ended. The other incident was still- 


strength and presence of his understanding. At the - 


sion appeared too favourable to be neglected.’ The par- 


Two circumstances which took place in the course of | - . 
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WALDIE’S LITE RARY OMNIBUS. 


culated to have alarmed Stryensee, if he had not over- 
looked it, or had not omitted*the necessary precautions 
for his safety. As he was conscious of his, own: unpo- 
pularity, and dreaded some commotion among the people, 
he had surrounded the ball-room with guards, on whose 
fidelity he knew or believed he could rely. But the 

~officer who commanded them, having been gained by the 
opposite party, changed the soldiers, The alteration was 
even noticed by some of Struensee’s friends, though it 
did not impress them with sufficient apprehension to pro- 
duce any enquiry in consequence. 

Between twelve and one o’clock the king quitted the 
room, and retired. The queen, who continued there to 
a later hour, supped, with a large party in her own box, 
to which Prince Frederick was not admitted nor invited. 
After dancing the greater part of the night with Struensee, 
her majesty and he both withdrew nearly at the same 
time, about three o’clock- The company soon followed, 
and the two last persons who remained in the ball-room, 
were Brandt and the Countess d’Ostein, between whom 
there subsisted an attachment. They were engaged in 
conversation, when the master of the revels went up to 
Brandt, and said, “ Every one is gone ; I must order the 
lights to be extinguished."—“I will give directions for 
that purpose,” replied he; “leave it to me.” A singular 
fatality seems to have attended the queen and her friends. 
In order to seize upon so numerous a body of men, many 
of whom, it was unquestionable, would resist, if they 
were not taken by surprise, and separately, it was requi- 
site to attack them when unprepared and alone. 

The Countess d’Ostein had invited a select company of 
ladies and gentlemen, among whom were Struensee and 
Brandt, to drink tea in her apartments, after the conclu. 
sion of the ball. If this party had taken place, it would 

Trve frustrated the plans of the queen duwager and her 
son. They would probably have esteemed it too dan- 
gérous, to attack several of the first men in Denmark, 
collected together in one room, who were capable of re- 


- sistance, and might have either escaped, or have defended 


themselves successfully. In such an attempt the royal 
palace, where the principal among them were lodged, 
must have been rendered a scene of blood and horror. 
But, one of the ladies who was invited, Madame de 
Schimimelman, having a violent headache, excused her- 
self: Madame de Bulow, unwilling to go without her 
friend, made her excuses likewise; and, the Countess d’Os- 
tein being then the only remaining female of the party, 
it was abandoned. Every one retired to their respective 
apartments and left the chiefs of the enterprise free to 
commence their operations. 

The moment for action was now arrived. Rantzau, 
without loss of time, entering the bed-chamber of the 
king, awoke him, and acquainted him that there existed 
a conspiracy against his persun and dignity, at the head 
of which were his wife, Struensee, and various of their 
associates. He then besought his majesty to consult his 
own security, by instantly signing an order for their 
arrest, which Rantzau tendered him; using every argu- 
ment to enforce his solicitations. But Christian, though 
feeble in mind, and taken by surprise, not only hesitated, 
but refused to affix his name to the paper. The queen 
dowager and Prince Frederick were therefore called in 
to his bedside; and by means of expostulations, supported 
by exaggerated or false representations of the danger 
which he incurred from delay, they at length procured 
his reluctant consent. He signed the order, which was 
immediately carried into execution. : 

Koller Banner, repairing to Struensec’s chamber, forced 
open the door, and seized him in his bed. He was asleep 
when this event took place, for which he was so totally 
unprepared, that having no clothes near the bedside, ex. 
cept his masquerade dress, he was necessitated to put on 
the domino breeches which he had worn at the ball, for 
want of any others. The weather being extremely cold, 
he was permitted to wrap himself in his fur cloak, and 
they then conveyed him in a coach to the citadel. While 
Koller Banner arrested Struensee, Beringshold, a man of 
a desperate but intrepid character, accompanied by some 
soldiers, entered the room in which Brandt was lodged. 
Unlike Struensee, he started up, seized his sword, and 
prepared for resistance; but on the soldiers, by Bering- 
shold’s orders, leveling their pieces, and threatening to 
fire on him, he gave up his sword, and surrendered him- 
self prisoner. In the same manner as his companion in 
misfortune, he was instantly conducted under a guard, 
in a coach, to the citadel. Various other noblemen and 
gentlemen, their adherents, were at the same time put 
into a state of arrest, or had sentinels placed at the door 
of their apartments. 

But the most dangerous and important act of the en- 
terprise still remained to perform; that of arresting the 
Queen Matilda. After retiring from the ball, she con- 
tinued some time in her own room, before she went to. 
bed, occupied in suckling her liitle daughter, who was 
still at the breast. Struensee’s chamber being situated 
directly under the queen’s, the noise made by Koller 
Banner in seizing his person, was indistinctly heard by 
her majesty. She by no means, however, attributed it 
to the. real cause. On thé contrary, imagining that the 
disturbance was occasioned by the company, which, as 
she knew, was to meet in the apartment of Madame 
d’Ostein, and which party, she concluded, had been trans-_ 
ferred to Struensee’s, she ordered one of her women to 
go down, and to request them to be less intemperate in 
their mirth, as they would otherwise prevent her from 
taking any repose. The woman did not return : the noise 
ceased, and the queen having soon retired to rest, fell 
into a profound sleep, 

It was about five o’clock in the morning, when she 
was awakened by a Danish female attendant, who always 
lay in the adjoining room. Holding a candle in one 
hand, she held out a paper to the queen in the other, 

which, with marks of agitation, she requested of her 
majesty to peruse. It contained a request, rather than 
an order, couched in very concise but very respectful 
terms, stating that “the King of Denmark, for reasons 
of a private nature, wished her to remove to one of the 
royal palaces in the country for a few days.” The 
queen, in her first surprise, had imagined that the note, 
which she saw in her woman’s hand came from the 
Baron de Bulow, her master of the horse, and that its 
purport was to enquire, whether it was her pleasure to 
hunt on that day. But, no sooner had she cast her eye 
over the paper, and read i tents, with the royal sig- 
nature annexed, than shé“istantly comprehended the 
nature and extent of her misfortune. Conscious that if she 
could only gain access to the king, she could in a moment 
everturn the plans of her enemies, she sprung out of bed; 
and, without waiting to put on any thing except a petti- 
ae 


coat and shoes, she rushed into the antechamber. There, 
the first object which she met was Count Rantzau, seated 
quietly in a chair. Recollecting then her disheveled 
state, she cried out, “ Eloignez vous, Monsieur le Comte, 
pour l’amour de Dieu, car je ne suis pas presentable.” 
She immediately ran back into her chamber, and hastily 
threw on some clothes, assisted by her women. 

On attempting a second time to leave her room, she 
found that Rantzau had withdrawn himself, but had sta- 
tioned an officer in the door-way, who opposed her fur- 
ther passage. Rendered almost frantic by this insult, 
she seized him by the hair, demanding to see Count 
Struensee or the king. “Madam,” said he, “I only do 
my duty, and obey my orders. There is no Count 
Struensee now, nor can your majesty see the king.” 
Having pushed him aside, she advanced to the door of 
the antechamber, where two soldiers had crossed their 
firelocks, in order to stop her progress. The queen 
commanded them to let her pass, and added promises of 
reward if they obeyed. Both the soldiers fell on their 
knees, and one of them said in Danish, “ It is a sad 
duty, but we must perform it. Our heads are answer- 
able if we allow your majesty to pass.” As no-one, 
however, dared to lay hands upon the queen, she stepped 
over the muskets which were crossed, and ran, half wild, 
along the corridor, to the king’s apartment. She even 
forced her way into it by violence; but her enemies, 
aware that she might try to gain admittance, and justly 
apprehensive of her influence over him, had taken the 
precaution of removing him, betimes, to another part of 
the palace. 

Exhausted by the agitation of her mind, and by such 

exertions of body, the queen attempted no further re- 
sistance. She returned to her own chamber, where she 
was aided to dress herself, and informed that she must 
instantly quit Copenhagen. Rantzau had the insolence 
to say to her, alluding to his gouty feet, “ Vous voyez, 
madame, que mes piéds me manquent; mais, mes bras 
sont libres, et j’en offrirai un & votre majesté, pour l’aider 
a monter en voiture.” She was then put into a coach, 
which waited for her at the door near the chapel of the 
palace. T'wo ladies, a maid servant, the little princess 
her daughter, whom she suckled, and a major in the 
Danish service, got into the carriage with her. They 
took the road to Cronsbourg, a distance of about twenty- 
four miles, which, as they drove at a great rate, they 
soon reached, and in which fortress the queen was con- 
fined. 
Having thus minutely related the particulars of that 
extraordinary night, it is not my intention to enter on 
any of the events which followed. They were in general 
matters of notoriety. All Europe knows the tragical 
catastrophe of Brandt and Sruensee ; the former of whom 
suffered for his political and private connection with the 
minister and favourite of the Queen Matilda. It was not 
the blow given by him to Christian the Seventh, that 
brought him to the block. That imprudent act served, 
indeed, for a pretext on which to found the accusation; 
but was not his real crime. While in prison he was 
always guy, and never appeared to apprehend that he 
should be put to death. His flute constituted his princi- 
pal resource, and he was accustomed frequently to play 
the air in the “ Deserteur,” beginning, “ Mourir, c’est 
notre dernier ressort.” 

Struensee was as much-his superior in talents as he 
fell beneath Brandt in personal courage. While confined 
in the citadel, Struensee drew up his famous confession : 
a composition which did more honour to his ability as a 
writer than to his constancy or fortitude asa man. In it 
he avowed, or divulged, more than his enemies probably 
expected; perhaps, more than was even true. At the 
scaffold he manifested contrition as well as pusillanimity, 
while Brandt met his punishment with a sort of careless 
and unprincipled intrepidity. The fate of the imprisoned 
queen was long doubtful, and she probably owed to her 
near alliance with the King of Great Britain that mea- 
sures of extreme severity were not adopted against her 
by the new ministry of Denmark. It was proposed to 
immure her for life, in some of the prisons of state; and 
the Castle of Aabourg in the peninsula of Jutland, a soli- 
tary and sequestered province of the Danish dominions, 
was once destined for the purpose. But, the powerful 
and spirited interposition of the British crown procured 
her release, after passing more than four months in the 
fortress of Cronsbourg. She embarked from Elsineur, 
in the end of May, 1772, and landed at Stade in the 
Hanoverian dominions, where she was received with dis. 
tinguished honours. 

It was, nevertheless, matter of embarrassment and dif- 
ficulty, to fix the precise place for her future residence; 
as neither the state of her finances, nor the peculiar cir- 
cumstances attending her situation, seemed to dictate 
Hanover. The Castle of Zell, more retired from public 
notice, seemed better adapted in many respects. But, it 
had not been inhabited, except at short intervals, for near 
seventy years, and required considerable repairs in order 
to render it commodious. ‘The queen, therefore, was car- 
ried during the summer to a little hunting seat, in a re- 
mote part of the electorate, not far from the banks of the 
Elbe, named Geeurde, belonging to her brother, his Bri- 
tannic majesty. She remained there in profound retire- 
ment, with only a few, attendants, till the autumn, when 
she repaired to the Castle of Zell, which had been inter. 
mediately rendered fit for her reception. The liberality 
of the King of Great Britain provided her a becoming 
household, composed principally of Hanoverian nobility 
of both sexes. The queen, who was under no sort of 
restraint or confinement, except that which her rank and 
cignity necessarily imposed, had frequent drawing-rooms, 


at which persons of condition were presented; and a |, 
* defiance of their remonstrances, she persisted neverthe- 


theatre was fitted up for her amusement inéthe castle, 
where dramatic pieces were frequently performed. 

Her table, if not splendid, was elegant; and the queen’s 
affability, added to her natural cheerfulness of temper, 
rendered her little court more than commonly agreeable. 
Her pleasures, indeed, were extremely limited, from the 
nature of her pecuniary resources: for such was the gene- 
rosity of her disposition, that it exhausted her means, and 
frequently left her almost destitute of money. But she 
was well repaid by the general attachment which she 
inspired. Never was any princess more universally be- 
loved; and never were the advantages of adversity, on a 
mind naturally strong, well disposed, and good, more 
strikingly exemplified than in her. She possessed excel- 
lent talents, numerous resources, and great accomplish. 
ments, Had her life been prolonged, she would no doubt 
have made ample atonement for the errors into which 
youth, inexperience, and flattery, had precipitated her 
while on gether She was unfortunately 


snatched away in the prime of life, at twenty-four years 
of age, and after a residence of scarcely more than two 
years and a half at Zell. I drew from Mantel, her valet- 
de-chambre, whom I have already mentioned, and who 
attended her to the last moment, the minate detail of all 
the circumstances attending her illness and death. They 
are too interesting, as well as authentic, not to preserve 
them, as nearly as possible, in Mantel’s exact words, The 
simplicity of the narration is more affecting than any 
studied recital. 

“ The queen,” said he, “ who was of a plethoric habit 
of body, had been always cunstitutionally subject to in- 
flammations in her throat; and the weather at the time 
when she died was uncommonly warm. On Thursday, 
the 4th of May, 1775, she rose, as was her custom, rather 
early, and walked out. The ladies who accompanied 
her majesty, though they used many entreaties, could 
not prevail on her to wear a capuchin, and she returned 
after a long walk of about two hours, When she entered 
the castle, I met her. Letting her arms fall, as if fa- 
tigued, she said, ‘ Mantel, I am not well; I am exceed- 
ingly tired, and have passed a restless night.’ I brought 
in breakfast, and she continued very languid ; but, never- 
theless, made her appearance at dinner, though she ate 
little or nothing. In the afternoon, she complained for 
the first time that her throat gave her pain, and felt in- 
flamed. When the card-tables were placed in the even- 
ing as usual, she was too much indisposed to be able to 
take any part in the diversion. The ladies about her pro- 
posed, therefore, to have a sofa brought, in order that she 
might lie down and look on while they played. Per- 
ceiving that the queen was very ill, I presumed to offer 
my advice, that she should go immediately to bed, to 
which she consented, and ordered her women to undress 
her. I then implored her to send for Leyser her physi- 
cian, which she at first refused ; but, on my repeated im- 
portunity, permitted me to call him in to her assistance. 
As soon as he had felt her pulse, he was greatly alarmed? 
‘ Mantel,’ said the queen to me, when he was gone, ‘I 
am very ill, and I fully believe I shall die” Though I 
affected to treat her opinion as unfounded, I was not the 
less deeply impressed with a conviction that she was in 
imminent danger. 

“On the ensuing day the symptoms became worse, 
and upon Saturday, eruptions appeared all over her body. 
Zimmerman, the celebrated physician, being sent for 
from Hanover, arrived on the Sunday ; but her disorder, 
which was a putrid fever of a very malignant nature, 
already assumed the most alarming aspect, and left 
scarcely any hopes of her recovery. On Monday, the 
queen's voice began to grow inarticulate, but she pre- 
served her senses perfectly. I sat by her majesty con- 
tinually, night and day, though she many times com- 
manded me to leave her and go to rest, as I must have 
need of sleep. I was however absent only a few minutes 
at intervals, in order to take some refreshment. At 
length on the Tuesday, which was the day preceding her 
death, as all her female attendants were exhausted with 
watching, and I was become myself almost incapable of 
further exertion or service, a common ‘ Fille de Garde- 
robe’ was permitted to attend her majesty. This girl 
was the only person who caught the queen’s distemper, 
though it was certainly malignant and infectious in a 
high degree. She was seized with a violent fever, the 
symptomsof which exactly resembled those of the queen’s 
malady ; but, after struggling with it for three weeks, 
the girl recovered. 

“ During the two last days, the physicians pronounced 
her majesty’s case desperate and hopeless. Her strength 
gradually failed, her voice was quite extinct, and her 
senses alone remained perfect. On Wednesday, the 10th 
of May, I plainly perceived her dissolution approaching; 
and that night, abont ten minutes after eleven o’clock, 
she expired. Her women would not, however, be per- 
suaded that she was dead ; they laid her head on the pil- 
low, and dressed her, still flattering themselves that she 
had life remaining. But she was scarcely cold, before 
the body began to change. At five o’clock on Thursday 
morning, the alteration was very perceptible ; and all the 
spots on her face and neck, which while she was alive 
were red or purple, assumed a black colour. So rapid 
and universal a mortification succeeded, that it became 
impracticable to preserve or to embalm the body. She 
was, therefore, put into lead without delay, and her 
funeral was performed on Friday the 12th, at midnight. 
It was an awful and affecting solemnity, the corpse being 
followed by an immense multitude of weeping attendants. 
All royal honours were paid her, and she was deposited 
in the vault of the Dukes of Zell, near the coffin of 
Sophia, Princess of Hanover.” 

These were theexact particulars of the Queen Matilda’s 
death, as Mantel related them tome. When he had con- 
cluded, I asked if there was any foundation for a story, 
which had been circulated in London, and to which some 
credit was attached ; that she had caught her illness frum 
one of her pages whom she had visited, and who was 
carried off by a similar malignant distemper ? “ There cer- 
tainly was,” answered he, * in her household, a page, who 
died eight days before the queen’s seizure. The disorder 
which occaioned his death, was a very scorbutic habit of 
body, attended with ulcers and swelling in the legs. As 
he expired in the castle of Zell, the corpse, when about to 
be interred, was laid out in a coffin not closed down, and 
placed in a small room of one of the towers, over which 


| was another, where her majesty frequently remained. 


The two apartments communicated by a little winding 
staircase. Before the funeral commenced, the queen 
expressed a great desire to look at the body; but her 
ladies opposed it, and represented to her how injudicious, 
as well as hazardous, such a curiosity might prove. In 


less in her wish, and went down with that intent to the 
chamber in which the body lay ; but, aware of her design, 
I had locked the door, and removed the key. _When she 
demanded it, I assured her it could not be found; and 
afler several vain endeavours, she therefore returned to 


' her own room. It happening in the afternapn, I brought 


tea to her majesty. We thought that she had given up 
any further intention of looking at the page; when, in a 


. few minutes, she suddenly started up, and, before any of 


the ladies present could interpose to prevent or stop her, 
she ran down to the chamber where lay the corpse, Un- 
fortunately, the door was then open: she stept in, and 
staid about a minute, not longer, regarding it attentively ; 
but she expressed no particular horror or emotion at the, 
sight, more than was natural on contemplating such an, 
object. I neither believe that the body could communicate 
any infection, nor is it my opinion that she staid long 
enough, had there been any for her, to receive it- Whether 


the incident might have made a deep or injurious im. 
pression on her imagination, is certainly difficult to say, 
I cannot however in any degree impute the queen’s con. 
sequent illness and-death to this circumstance.” 

I desired him to inform me, if there was any shadow 
of reason for suspecting that poison, or other unnatural 
means, had been used, to produce her death. “God only 
knows,” said he: “I think not. The inhabitants of Zell 
are all as firmly persuaded of her having been poisoned, 
as if they had seen her swallow it. They accuse an 
Italian of having administered it to her, though the man 
had not approached her person, for near or quite a year 
before her decease. He had been in the service of the 
great duke of Tuscany,* and being recommended to her 
majesty for a steward, was sent her frgm Vienna. He 
proved to be a most profligate, unprincipled man. When 
he arrived at Zell, he brought with him a very pretty 
young woman, whom he called his daughter, though she 
was in reality his mistress. Whife he stayed here, he 
contracted a number of debts, and being unable to dis- 
charge them, he went off with his mistress to Brunswick 
and Berlin, He has not been heard of since. The 
credulous and prejudiced people accuse him of having 
been gained by the Danish court ; and believe, that he 
administered a slow poison to the queen, before his de~ 
parture; bat [ am not at all inclined to join in such a 
suspicion.” 

If Mantel’s evidence and opinion were not sufficient 
to do away so unjust and absurd an imputation, the cir- 
cumstances of the Queen of Denmark’s disorder, as well 
as a knowledge of the general state of her health and 
constitution, would suffice, in my judgment, to disprove 
the idea of poison. I have already remarked, that she 
was of a very full habit, and at all times inclined to in- 
flammatory complaints. She had been twice attacked 
with a fever, similar to that which carried her off, in the 
course of the year preceding her decease. The month of 
May, 1775, began with very warm weather; and the 
queen, who was accustomed to use violent exercise, had 
probably over-heated her blood by walking. When these 
particulars are impartially considered, they sufficiently 
explain the causes of her death, without having recourse 
to poison, or to infection. 

In her person she was more than agreeable, and might 
be pronounced handsome, had she not been too large. 
It is probable, if she had lived many years, she would 
have become corpulent, though she endeavoured, by tem- 
perance and severe exercise, to repress that tendency. 
Her complexion, like all the princes of her house, was 
very fair, her nose well formed, her eyes eloquent and 
expressive, her under lip too large; and in speaking, she 
had a degree of quickness, which nevertheless became 
her. She had fine teeth, small and regular. Of her 
manners, as well as of her talents, accomplishments, and 
qualities of mind, I have already made mention. When 
her history is better known, and more impartially appre- 
ciated, posterity will do justice to her memory. They 
will place her, if not among the number of great, yet 
certainly in the list of amiable and unfortunate princesses. 
They will consider her errors as the result more of situa- 
tion, example, and court-seduction, than of character or 
intention. That they were overbalanced and obliterated 
by her misfortunes, cannot be denied. Her early death 
renders her peculiarly an object at once of commisera- 
tion and of regret. It took place at a very critical 
moment, and is not the least singular circumstance at- 
tending her destiny. I shall probably renew my corres- 
pondence from Berlin. 


LETTER III. 
Reigning Duchess of Brunswick Wolfenbuttel—Ber- 
lin—Description of that capital. 
Berlin, October 19th, 1777. 

In my journey from Zell to this city, I passed three or 
four days at Brunswick, on all of which I dined or supped 
at court. The hereditary prince, to my great regret, was 
absent; his military duty and rank in the Prussian 
forces obliging him to be at Potzdam, where the reviews 
and manceuvres are about to commence, which are per- 
formed there every autumn. The hereditary princess, to 
whom I had the honour of being known, during the life 
of the late Queen of Denmark, at Zell, received me very 
graciously : but I should be ungrateful, if I did not men- 
tion, in a distingaished manner, the marks of attention 
which I received, during my stay, from the reigning 
Duchess of Brunswick. She is a sister of the present 
King of Prussia, and possesses no inconsiderable portion 
of the genius, as well as superiority of mind, which in 
this age peculiarly characterise the family of Branden- 
burg, as they did in the last the house of Orange. 

Time has by no means enfeebled her mental powers, 
or diminished the animation which pervades her dis- 
course, though she has already passed her sixtieth year. 
She did me the honour to converse with me repeatedly 
and unreservedly, upon many topics. History, polite 
letters, poetry, philosophy, travels, were all familiar to 
her. I have scarcely ever met with a woman in any 
walk of life, who possessed an understanding more en- 
larged and cultivated. She remembers George the First, 
whom she had seen in her early youth at Berlin; and 
she recounted to me some interesting anecdotes relative 
to him, as well as to the old electress Sophia, her great 
grandmother. More than once in the course of our 
conversation, she lamented the fetters that her rank im- 
posed on her, and the inability which it inflicted of visit- 
ing the various countries of Europe. “ How much,” said 
she to me, “ do I envy you that gratification, the renun- 
ciation of which is dearly purchased by all that birth, or 
fortune, or elevation, can bestow !” I was.as much pene- 
trated with her condescension and unreserve, as I was 
charmed by her capacity and love of knowledge. If she 
had been placed on a more conspicuous theatre, she 
would, I am persuaded, have acquired great celebrity : 
but she is lost in a German court of the second order, 
such as Brunswick. Who would ever have heard of 
Catherine the Second, had she remained at Stettin, or at 
Zerbst, in her original obscurity? It is fortune alone 
which can call out extraordinary abilities, and place them 
in their proper sphere. Neither Richelieu,'nor Colbert, 
nor Alberoni, however eminent their talents, would have 
denied their obligations to her. 

I have said nothing to you of the reigning Duke of 
Brunswick, who is now about sixty-four, and little more 
than a ruin. I was presented to him ; but he no longer 
eats in public since he has been visited by a paralytic 
strdke, fifteen months ago. It is nevertheless easy to 
pereeive, in spite of his personal infirmities, that he hae 


* The same who has since been emperor, by the name 
of Leopold the Second. 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS: 
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formerly been handsome and well-made. articula- 
tion is become very indistinct, and his constitution totally 
enfeebled. I could not look at him, without reflecting 
on the different destiny of his two brothers. One, the 
unfortunate Anthony Ulrick, (father of the more wretched 
Ivan the Third, Emperor of Russia,) still, I believe, 
exists at Kolmogory, near Archangel, among the per- 
petual snows, in the vicinity of the arctic circle, The 
other, Prince Ferdinand, commanded, as you will recol- 
lect, with distinguished reputation, the allied armies 
during the last war in Germany, and is now altogether 
retired from public life. 

On quitting Brunswick, which I could not do without 
regret, the hereditary princess, as a proof of her protec- 
tion, gave me letters of introduction for the hereditary 
prince her husband; as did the Princess Dorothea, for 
Prince Frederick of Brunswick, her brother. To the 
politeness and attention of the latter, I have great obliga- 
tions, for rendering my stay in Berlin agreeable, as well 
as useful. He is, like all the princes of his family, in 
the service of Prussia; and, during the greater part of 
the year, he resides in this capital. But he has apart- 
ments likewise at the palace of “ Sans Souci,” and is one 
of the few whom the king distinguishes by marks of his 


- peculiar regard and affection. It is from Prince 


Frederick of Brunswick, that I have received the only 
minute detail of his uncle’s private life, occupations, 
pleasures, and manner of appropriating his time: par- 
ticulars, on the accuracy and exactitude of which the 
most perfect reliance may be placed, and which are ob- 
jects of the most liberal curiosity ! 

I must here premise, that I have not been presented to 


his Prussian majesty ; a misfortune, as well as a distinc. | 


tion, for which I am indebted to the “ Tour round the 
Baltic.” The freedom with which I ventured to animad- 
vert, in that work, on the partition of Poland, and par- 
ticularly on the treatment of the city of Dantzic by 
Frederick, having excited his resentment. It was sig- 
nified, through the medium of his minister, to the British 
envoy Mr. Elliot, that my being presented at court would 
not be agreeable. I am at a loss to determine, whether 
I ought to consider such an exclusion as subject of pride, 
or of mortification; since I certainly cannot either re- 
pent or retract the sentiments which have occasioned it. 
But the friendship of Prince Frederick has procured me 
an occasion of seeing him more agreeably than at his 
levee, by sending an officer who conducted me, a few 
mornings ago, to the Princess Amelia’s palace, in the 
“ Rue Guillaume,” where his majesty breakfasted. 

I had there the gratification of considering him for a 
few minutes, divested of the restraint imposed by the 
forms of a court. The King of Prussia, unlike most of 
the other sovereigns of Europe, is neither to be seen, ex- 
cept on very particular occasions, by visiting the capital 


- enriched by commerce, enlivened by the general residence 


If, however, Darlle strikes, by its regularity and the 
magnificence of its public buildings, it impresses not less 
forcibly with a sentiment of melancholy. It is neither 


of the sovereign, nor animated by industry, business, and 
freedom, An air of silence and dejection reigns in the 
streets, where at noonday scarcely any passengers are 
seen except soldiers. The population, much as it has 
augmented during the present reign, is still very unequal 
to the extent and magnitude of the city. Ostentation and 
vanity, more than utility or necessity, seem to have im- 
pelled Frederick to enlarge and embellish his capital. 
The splendid fronts of the finest houses, frequently con- 
ceal poverty and wretchedness. A colonnade, hardly — 
inferior to the Louvre, proves, when inspected, to be only 
acasern, or a barrack. We are first disappointed, and 
in the end disgusted with this deception. Petersburgh, 
though situate in a much more inclément latitude, has a 
thousand natural and political advantages, which are 
sought in vain at Berlin. ‘The Neva itself, at the former 
city, flowing majestically from the lake Ladoga into the 
gulf of Finland, is at once a sublime and pleasing object, 
covered with ships, and exhibiting a scene perpetually 
varying, as well as gay. Here, the little river Spree 
creeps along unnoticed and forgotten. (Like London, 
Berlin’ is composed entirely of brick ; for there are, un- 
fortunately, no quarries of stone in its vicinity. They 
mask indeed the exterior of the houses with plaster or 
stucco; but it soon falls off, and betrays the original 
meanness of the materials. The king, too, appears to be 
more fond of constructing than of repairing, though he © 
compels such of his subjects as build, to. conform to the 
rules of architecture, and to the elevation or plan of the 
adjoining houses. 

' Nothing can be more destitute of beauty or fertility 
than the environs of Berlin. On every side stretches an 
expanse of sand, and as soon as a carriage passes the 
gates, it is buried up to the axle-trees. Scarcely any 
trees, except firs, are to be seen ; and even from hence to 
Potzdam the intermediate country is in many parts al- 
most a wilderness. The morass which surrounds Peters. 
burgh is not so dreary; and the savage rocks, destitute 
of vegetation, amidst which Stockholm is built, are at 
least undulated, romantic, and picturesque. Even Hano- 
ver, though certainly not placed in a favoured position, 
or in a fertile soil, yet is preferable in these respects to 
the Prussian capital. I shall say no more, however, upon 
it; nor should I have gone into so large a detail if I did 
not consider it as intimately connected with the charac- 
ter and genius of the king. Other cities are constructed 
or embellished, at least in some degree, by the people, in 
proportion to the commerce, opulence, or grandeur of the 
state. But the most beautiful part of Berlin, the “ Fre. 
dericstadt,” is almost exclusively the work of Frederick. 


of his dominions; nor is it at Berlin that his character 
can be studied, nor his actions investigated. So limited 
and restrained is the communication between this me- 
tropolis and Potzdam, that scarcely any thing transpires 
here which is transacted there, till several days after- 
wards. The king may be dangerously indisposed, with. 
out its being generally known, or without the nature of 
his illness being well understood. At Vienna, and at 
Dresden, they are often better acquainted with the pri- 
vate transactions of Frederick, than in his own capital, 
only twenty miles from the place of his residence. Snch 
is the policy, and such are the precautions of that able 
and extraordinary prince ! 

Before, however, I enter on the examination of his 
character, and the leading events of his reign, I must say 
a few words relative to Berlin. They shall be few, in 
compliance with the principle which I have laid down, of 
describing men, not cities. Unlike Paris, London, or 
Madrid, this place recalls to the beholder, at every step, 
the image, the genius, and the actions of the reigning 
sovereign. It is a mirror, in which Frederick is perpe- 
tually seen, either as the general, the architect, or the 
master. Peter the Great is not more constantly present 
to the imagination at Petersburgh, than the present King 
of Prussia at Berlin. He is, besides, the Palladio of his 
own capital. I have seen him riding slowly through the 
principal streets, accompanied only by his nephew Prince 
Frederick of Brunswick, a general efficer, and three or 
four attendants ; giving exact directions relative to every 
structure, and examining, with his glass at his eye, the 
progress of the works undertaken for its embellishment. 

Like Petersburgh, this city is magnificent, regular, and 
has sprung up since the beginning of the present century. 
It existed indeed previously ; but, only eighty years ago, 
it contained no more than twenty-five thousand inhabit- 
ants. They now estimate the population at above a 
hundred and twenty thousand. In the centre of Berlin, 
a stranger finds himself completely surrounded by a 
gtoupe of palaces or public buildings, of the most striking 
kind. Several owe their construction to the present 
king; and on the front of the Opera House, which he 
built at the beginning of his reign, we read the short and 
dassic inscription affixed by himself, “ Fredericus Rex, 
Apollini, et Musis.” His universal and creative genius 
has however been constantly intent on maintaining the 
spirit of military enthusiasm, in the midst of peace, and 
among all the display of architecture, taste, or magnifi- 

cence. We never cease to recollect that we are in a 
country where, from the sovereign to the peasant, every 
man is born a soldier. But it is in the garrison church, 
that those feelings are peculiarly awakened, animated, 
and called into action. 

I was present at the service performed there, some 
days ago. Nothing in ancient Rome, or Sparta, could 
have been more ably and artfully calculated to mix the 
love of glory with the rites of religious worship. Nothing 
tan be more calculated to raise the Prussian soldier, in 
his own estimation, above those of other European states. 
No relics, saints, or shrines, are there to be found: the 
Music, ornaments, and decorations, are all military, and 
ill appropriate. ‘Trophies and ensigns, gained in battle, 
float from the roof in every part of the edifice. They 
Temind the veteran of his past exploits, and carry him, 
in the midst of devotion, to the scene of his valour at 
Rosbach, at Lissa, or at Torgau. They soften the 
anguish of his wounds, awaken the most grateful recol- 
ections in his bosom, and render him a participator in 
the fame of his sovereign. The four heroes of the 

tussian monarchy who fell in battle, Schwerin, Keith, 
Winterfeldt, and Kleist, are elevated on four pedestals, 
‘armounted with emblems of war and victory. He who 
«an resist the combined effect of so many objects, acting 
at once mpon the senses, the affections, and the under- 
be endowed with more than common 


The “Memoires de la Maison de Brandebourg” are 
scarcely more his own production. Indeed, by no means 
as much so, if we may believe those who wish to detract 
from his literary merit. I am, however, of a different 
opinion ; nor can I see any thing in that performance to 
which, without the aid of Voltaire or D’Alembert, the 
talents of the king are unequal. It is only when he con- 
descends to affect their manner that we feel inclined to 
dispute his originality, 

LETTER IV. 
Examination of the character of Frederick the Second, King of 
Prussia. 

Berlin, October 23, 1777. 

It is difficult to contemplate, and still more difficult to 
delineate a character so interesting as that of the present 
King of Prussia, without a degree of enthusiasm allied to 
partiality. Perhaps, if. we except Cesar in antiquity, no 
prince of any age has exhibited such a combination of 
talents, equally adapted to the field and to the cabinet, to 
active as well as speculative life. But, like Caesar, he is 
not exempt from infirmities, faulls, and defects of many 
kinds; in some of which he bears too close a resemblance 
to the Roman dictator. A reign of seven and thirty years, 
passed in perpetual vicissitudes of war and peace, has 
given him scope for the display of all his abilities. His 
military skill and resources have deservedly placed him 
among the first commanders of the present century: 
while his bold, decisive, and vigorous policy has added 
extensive provinces to his dominions, and raised him from 
a sovereign of the second order almost to an equality 
with the first crowned heads in Europe. His legislative 
labours, and his beneficial exertions for enriching, peo. 
pling, and fertilising his country, lay claim to our appro. 
bation, and are wise as well as highly meritorious. Even 
his leisure has not been without utility to the world, 
while it has been rendered eminently subservient to his 
own fame. His compositions, historical, political, and 
poetic, will be read in future times, if not with admira. 
tion, at least with pleasure. When we reflect on these 
circumstances, can we wonder that he has attracted the 
universal attention of mankind, and that every other 
prince sinks into comparative obscurity near him? 

But, while I admit his claim to immortality, I am not 
disposed to be his panegyrist. Much as we admire, we 
are little tempted to love him. Ambition, from the hour 
of his accessioli to the present moment, has been his only 
real passion. Neither the faith of treaties, nor the laws 
of nations, nor the principles of justice and equity, have 
ever sufficiently restrained him from pursuing the ag. 
grandisement of the Prussian monarchy, The conquest 
of Silesia, under all the circumstances, can scarcely he 
justified: the partition of Poland, however its injustice 
may seem to be diminished by the concurrence of Aus. 
tria and Russia, was an act that revolted every mind not 
insensible to the distinctions of right and wrong. His 
own glory, more than the felicity of his people, has ‘con. 
stituted, at every period of his reign, the rule of his poli. 
tical conduct. Though not cruel, he is, nevertheless, in 
some respects, oppressive: though he rarely permits | 
capital punishments, he exacts pecuniary contributions 
from his subjects, scarcely less subversive of their domes. 
tic happiness than would be the utmost severity of penal - 
laws. His vigilance, it is true, never sleeps; and he is 
felt on the distant frontier of Courland, or of Cleves, at 
the extremities of his dominions, almost as much as herd 
at Berlin. But, so was Philip the Second, the most | 
odious tyrant of modern times. It is for the preservation , 
of his own greatness alone that Frederick wakes. Even 
his pleasures are gloomy, philosophic, and solitary. Love 
never invaded the privacy of “ Sans Souci,” nor softened 
the austere and cheerless hours of Frederick’s private 
life. He is great, but not amiable; we render homage 


desire to live under amore benign and unambitious 


prince. We are pleased to visit Berlin, as an object of ' 


liberal curiosity ; but we prefer the residence of London, 
of Vienna, or of Naples, __ 

Frederick the Second is the oldest reigning sovereign 
in Europe, and has nearly completed his sixty-sixth 
year. His constitution, naturally sound, if not vigorous, 


retains its force; and his body is accustomed to, as well 


as still capable of, great fatigue. The gout, and the in- 
firmities almost inseparably attendant on his period of 
life, have, indeed, enfeebled his legs; but, once on horse- 
back, and seated in the saddle, he is equal to prodigious 
efforts, sustained for a very considerable length of time. 
He is of a middle size, inclined to thin, and-he stoops in 
walking or in riding. His face, though now become 
wrinkled, more, perhaps, by fatigues and agitations than 
from the progress of age or the effects of disease, is one 
of the most animated and interesting ever beheld. There 
is in it a fire and an intelligence which widely distin. 
guishes him from common men. Every line and every 
feature may be studied, and have their meaning. His 
eye is uncommonly clear and brilliant, though he is so 
short-sighted as usually to have recourse to a glass, even 
when on horseback. He has a bold and finely formed, 
but not an aquiline nose. Of his hair, time has only 
spured some few thin and scattered locks, about the 
crown of his head. In order to supply the want, he 
wears false curls and a long queue. 

- Nothing can be so simple as his dress, which never 
varies. It is, indeed, scarcely exempt from the imputa- 
tion of meanness, and by no means always entitled to 
the praise of cleanliness. His coat is a plain uniform of 
common blue cloth, without ornament or embroidery of 
any kind. On his breast appears the star of the Prussian 
order of the “ Black Eagle ;” but he very rarely wears 
the riband, or other insignia.. He is always booted, as 
becomes a soldier; and those who see him constantly 


have scarcely ever beheld his legs. Round his middle is 


tied his sash. Charles the Twelfth of Sweden might 
have worn Frederick's sword, without departing” from 
the characteristic simplicity of his dress. It is a military 
one, perfectly unornamented, with a plain silver hilt, to 
which hangs a sword-knot. His hat is of a monstrous 
size, surmounted with a white panache or plume. Either 
economy or carelessness, or both, induce him to wear his 
clothes as long as decency will permit; indeed, some- 
times, rather too long. He is accustomed to order his 
breeches to be mended, and his coat to .be pieced under 
the arms, It was an unusual mark of attention to the 
Great Dake of Russia, when he was here last year, that 
the king made up a new uniform suit and hat, in honour 
of so illustrious a guest. To complete the negligence of 
his appearance, he takes a great deal of snuff, and lets 
no small portion of it slip through his thumb and fingers 
upon his clothes. It must be owned that this custom 
gives him, sometimes, almost a disgusting air. Yet, 
across so much neglect and contempt of external forms, 
I think one may easily, without any aid of imagination, 
perceive the hero, the philosopher and the king. 

Through every part of the royal household there reigns 
a similar simplicity, which strongly contrasts with the 
exterior of royalty in other courts. Much of it doubtless 
originates in his dislike of show, and something must be 
attributed to pecuniary motives. In divesting himself of 
the pomp attendant on sovereign power, the king, besides 
the emancipation, avoids the expense connected with it; 
and in this part of his character, as in many others, he 
resembles his father much more than his grandfather. 
Frederick the First, the most ostentatious, expensive, and 
magnificent of princes, delighted in the pageantry and 
ceremonial of a court. Frederick William, the late king, 
economical almost to parsimony, detested such vain exhi- 
bitions; and was supremely happy to smoke and drink 
among his officers, in an obscure guard-room, or a sum- 
mer-house, Never was any contrast greater, nor dissi- 
milarity more complete.than between the two last kin, 
of Prussia, 

When his present majesty is at “Sans Souci,” he is 
unattended by any regular guard. A corporal and four 
soldiers are sent there, from Potzdam, towards evening, 
and they withdraw at daybreak. Indeed, their presence 
is not meant for the protection of the king's person, but 
merely to secure his peaches and apricots from devasta- 
tion, to which they might otherwise be liable. He re- 
poses in perfect security, if not on the affections, on the 
obedience, subjection, and admiration of his subjects. 
His table, as well as his dress, are subjected to certain 
rules, which mark his character, and which become inte- 
resting on that account. No prince is better served, 
though without any splendour or magnificence. He is, 
indeed, by no means insensible to the physical pleasure 
of eating, considered as distinct from the conviviality of 
the table; but, as he does not like to eat alone, a smal 
number of persons, usually officers of rank, are every day 
invited to his dinner. The Emperor Gallienus was not 
a more accurate proficient in the science of cookery than 
is Frederick. He has, it is true, ‘only eight dishes gene- 
rally served; but each is dressed by a separate cook, and 
each is excellent in its kind, . Four are French, two Ita- 
lian, and the remaining two are accommodated to his 
majesty’s particular taste. It must be admitted, that so 
much attention to the gratification of appetite savours 
more of the school of Epicurus than of Zeno. Philoso- 
pher as he is, the father of the portico is not his model. 

In his dessert the king is expensive and splendid, spar- 
ing neither endeavours nor money in order to procure 
the most delicate fruits in abundance. The productions 
of the tropical as well as temperate climates, are heaped 
before him, He eats plentifully, and drinks gaily as 
well as freely of his favourite wines, which are Bur- 
gundy and Champagne. I am assured that he com: 
monly swallows near a bottle of the former, and of the 
latter some glasses every day. In “liqueurs” he rarely 
indulges, and he touches no supper. He sleeps without 
either a night-cap, or any covering about his head. When 
he rises, his first operation is to pull on his stockings, 
before he quits the bed, and then his boots over them. 
His hair and beard are despatched in a few minutes, by 
the first valet or footman who presents himself. The 
Princess Amelia, his sister, used formerly to make his 
shirts; but, as she has of late years become incapabl 
from disease and infirmity, of continuing the practice, 
he is obliged to receive them from other hands, 

The appropriation of his time, his occupations, and 
amusements, is regulated with scrupulous aceuracy, and 
never vaties except when he is absent from * Sans 
Souci.” “My uncle,” said Prince Frederick of Bruns- 
wick to me, “ rises in summer at four in the morning, 
and even in winter at five, or soon afterwards, He break- 


fasts quite alone, on chocolate; and till ten o'clock he is 
entirely occupied in transacting affairs of state, which he 
despatches in person, with rigorous exactitude: From 
that hour till near noon, he goes first to the parade, then 
walks, or as is more commonly his custom, rides, if his 
health permit. He returns to the Palace of Potadam, or 
to ‘Sans Souci,’ before twelve, and sits down to dinner 
precisely at noon. After the repast, he usually remains 
some time at table, where he unbends himself in convers- 
ation with those about him, His afternoon is divided 
between books and music, in the latter of which he is 
a connoisseur and a performer. At six, one of his se- 
cretaries enters, and reads to him such letters as are 
addressed to him upon literary subjects, or any intel- 
ligence relative to that line, of correspondence. He 
replics immediately, The king eats no supper, but re- 
tires to his chamber at nine, and goes directly to bed. 
Such is his constant mode of life.” Se 

The empire of the mind over the body was, perhaps, 
never more forcibly exemplified than in Frederick. 
Neither fatigue, nor personal infirmity, nor indisposition, 
unless the severest kind, seem to have power over him. 
He can force himself to almost any exertions, and of this 
faculty he has given a thousand proofs. A singular 
instance happened only three weeks since. The annual 
reviews and manceuvres, performed at Potzdam in the 
autumn, had been postponed more than once, on account 
of his inability to assist at them in person. His com- 
plaints were of a nature which rendered it difficult as well 
as dangerous for him to appear in public, being troubled 
with boils, that incapacitated him for sitting his horse. 
After sevcral delays, the reviews were however at length 
fixed for a certain day. Contrary to all expectation, the 
king came on the ground when the troops were drawn 
up, placed himself at the head, and led them to the 
charge in person. He supported the first day's fatigue 
tolerably well;'but on the second, when he attempted to 
dismount from his horse, such was his state of weak- 
ness, and so exhausted was he, that he immediately 
fainted. This effect of his exertions did not prevent 
him from commanding on the third and last day, nor 
from going through every evolution with his soldiery, 

. The annual reviews in the vicinity of Berlin, which 
usually take place in May, are open to the inspection of 
strangers from every European nation; but in those 
of Potzdam, the utmost secrecy is preserved. A veil is 
drawn over them; and neither rank, nor interest, nor 
favour, can procure admission to be present at their per- 
formance. Any person who, incited by curiosity, should 
venture under a borrowed name, or disguised, to intrude 
as a spectator, would probably experience a severe and 
humiliating punishment. Such examples have occurred. 
The king reserves to himself and to his general officers 
exclusively, the manceuvres at Potzdam, as a school 
where experiments in the science of tactics may be made, 
which other princes and troops are only permitted sub- 
sequently to learn by their experience or misfortune in 
war. Even if the Prussian discipline were not superior 
to that of Austria, France, or Russia, yet the mystery, and 
the precautions that are used to conceal it from public 
view, cannot fail to produce a great effect. Obscurity is 
one of the finest sources of the sublime, and always im- 
presses with mingled respect and terror. Frederick has 
wisely availed himself of every circumstance which may 
augment the confidence of his own soldiers, and inti- 
midate the enemy. 

It is in the vast detail which he embraces, that we 
find matter of peculiar wonder, as well as admiration. 
No sovereign ever knew better the value of time, or ap- 
portioned it more systematically. His active and com- 
prehensive genius, inured to the labour of the closet, 
carries its researches through every department of state. 
His flexible talents comprehend objects the most dissi- 
milar. He sees, hears, and replies to all despatches in 
person, as much as it.is possible to be done. The mean- 
est of his subjects can address to the throne their peti- 
tions or complaints, without passing through any official 
medium ; and they are secure of receiving an answer, if 
not of redress. Numberless instances might be cited, to 
prove the punctuality with which he replies to letters of 
every kind. Count Dhona, when governor of Konigs- 
berg some years ago, was indebted a small sum to his 
tailor; but which, though frequently solicited, he always 
declined to discharge. The tailor, despairing of his own 
ability to enforce payment, addressed a letter to the 
king, stating his case, and imploring his majesty’s gra- 
cious interference in his behalf. By return of post he 
received an answer from Frederick, ordering him to wait 
on Count Dhona immediately, who would have been pre- 
viously made acquainted with his pleasure, and who 
would infallibly discharge the debt. The tailor did as - 
he was commanded, and procured from Dhona his mo- 
ney. That nobleman had met with a severe reprimand, 
accompanied with a peremptory injunction not to delay 
the payment of his arrear. I have seen many of Fre- 
derick’s letters, written with his own hand: they are 
admirably penned, and frequently contain the most deli- 
cately-turned compliments. Ma Collins, an English 
merchant, established at Konigsberg, who sends him 
annually the first sturgeon taken at Pilaw, never fails to 
receive an answer to his letter that accompanies the pre- 
sent, couched in terms of the highest good breeding. 
Such attentions from a sovereign are very flattering. 
Frederick, who is acquainted with the human heart and 
its secret springs, knows the value of that coin, and fre. 
quently pays in it. 

All the scattered rays and functions of royalty are con- 
centered in his person; and he can scarcely with pro- 
priety be said to have any great officer of state, or even 
any first minister. Nothing of importance is transacted, 
except by his express orders, of which Finckenstein and 
Hertzberg, who ostensibly occupy the first employments 
in the administration, are mercly the executors. There 
is, indeed, a nominal lord treasurer, but, a hussar, who 
can hardly write, or read, fills that office in effect. How 
the king finds leisure for the various business to which 
he must necessarily attend, may naturally excite surprise ; 
but the application, order, and method which characterise 
him, explain the enigma. 

The Prussian finances are regulated with the most 
severe economy; and it is indeed necessary that they . 
should be thus managed, in order to enable the sovereign 
to maintain a military force so disproportionate to the 
pecuniary resources of his country. It is said that Fre. 
derick alone is precisely acquainted with the annual 
amount of his revenues, as well as with the various and 
intricate nature of the taxes and cohtributions. So com- 
plicated is the:system of the finances, that I am assured 
it will be no easy undertaking for his successor to alter 
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any part of it, without danger of destroying and over- 


turning the whole fabric : suich is the intimate connection 


bétwéen its various parts. ‘The king him#elf is arrived 


at a period of lifé, which in a great measure precludes 
the gratification of active or expensive pleasures. He 


-. has, in fact, very few ; and even those few are indulged 


within moderate limits. Elizabeth was not more frugal 
of the public purse: The maintenance of ‘his soldiery, 
the security of his dominions, the introduction of manu- 
factures, and the fertilisation of the barren or depo- 
pulated parts of the territories; such are the objects to 
which the superfluity of his revenues is generally de- 
stined. 
Frederick may be considered as the only European 
prince, who is at this time possessed of a considerable 
treasure in ready moncy. Magdeburg is the fortress in 
which it is deposited. Its ‘amount is uncertain, and va- 
riously reported; but that it,is large, and annually acca- 
molating, there can be no doubt. Certainly, none of the 
northern potentates can contest with him in pecuniary 
étrength.~ Catherine the Second, who has not yet by 
any means recovered her immense expenditure in the 
late war against the Turks, is compelled to apply to Hol- 
land, for assistance in raising even a common loan, 
Sweden as well as Denmark are poor, and both crowns 
are in debt. Poland, since the partition in 1772, is little 
more than a nominal sovereignty, inadequate to its own 
defence. Even Maria Theresa possesses. scarcely any 
treasure, though her resources, dominions, and political 
power, are very extensive. It is difficult to calculate 
the prodigious superiority, which such a command of 
money must necessarily confer in the first moments of a 
rupture, particularly under the direction of a prince like 


~ . Frederick. To his father’s rigid parsimony, he in fact 


“than to his own talents and decision. 


may be said to owe the acquisition of Silesia, not less 
The Emperor 
Charles the Sixth, at his decease, left his daughter with- 
out a florin in the public treasury. But the late king 
of Prussia, more provident, had accumulated the means 
of facilitating, in active hands, the aggrandisement of his 
family, and the extension of the monarchy. 

Music forms the only exception to Frederick’s general 


economy. He indulges himself in the gratification of - 


this elegant and favourite amusement, at a very consi- 
derable expense. His opera at Potzdam and at Berlin, 
costs him annually near four hundred thousand dollars, 
or about seventy thousand pounds sterling. To the in- 
fluence of love he has never, at any period of his life, 
been long, if at all, subjected. Various reasons are 
assigned, and various anecdotes related, in order to ex- 
plain so singular a defect in his character or constitution. 
I do not choose to say all that I may have heard upon 
the subject. There was however a Signora Barberini, 
an Italian performer in the opera at Berlin, for whom 
he showed marks of particular attention and preference. 
She was afterwards married to the President Cocceii, 
and now lives with her husband at Gros-Glogau in Si- 
Iesia. Voltaire, in his * Pucelle,” has sketched the king 
‘ina situation no way favourable to his reputation as a 
man of gallantry; but, let it be remembered that Vol- 
taire is a poet, and an incensed one, to whose historical 
portraits little credit is due. Whether his coldness be 
the result of moral, or of physical causes, in gallantry of 
mind he is certainly not at all deficient. On the con- 
trary, it is well known that he is much more easily in- 
duced to grant a request made by a woman than by a 
man; and he frequently accords to female solicitation 
the same boon which he had positively refused to a ge- 
neral or a courtier. It would be easy to cite instances 
of the assertion. 

His clemency, like that of Cesar, has been subject of 
great encomium ; and whether we attribute it to a sort of 
philosophic indifference, to magnanimity of mind, or to 
refined policy, it still excites our respect. Perhaps it 
results from a combination of all these sentiments. He 
is too much elevated above common men by situation 
and by character to feel the little emotions of vulgar re- 
sentment. The very facility with which he could punish, 
probably tends to deprive him of the inclination. By a 
singular paradox, the greatest freedom, or rather licen- 
tiousness of complaint and of animadversion, is permitted 
under the most despotic prince in Europe, even in his 
capital, and in his very residence. He reads, with per- 
fect good humour, the anonymous pasquinades which are 
often fixed up on the garden gates at “ Sans Souci ;” ap- 
plauds or criticises the composition, and frequently orders 
them to remain untouched. Few reigns have been less 
sanguinary ; and public executions are almost unknown 
throughout the Prussian dominions. His treatment oi 
Trenck was undoubtedly very severe, perhaps inhuman. 
But Trenck was an intractable, desperate, and dangerous 
madman, whom no common modes of punishment could 
terrify or restrain. Injuries, and attempts of the most atro- 
cious nature, against his own person, he rarely punishes 
with the severity practised in other countries. Such 
lenity may even be justly censurable, since it tends to 
encourage crimes, by holding out a prospect of impunity. 
A reprimand, banishment from his presence, or a short 
confinement in the castle of Spandau, the bastile of Prus- 
sia; these are the usual marks of his indignation, which 
seldom proceeds to extremities against the most profli- 
gate offenders. 

’ It is, nevertheless, only justice to make a distinction. 
due equally to Frederick and to truth, While he over 
looks, or suffers to pass unnoticed, the most viruleat an. 
indecent attacks on his own conduct or character, h - 
rigorously chastises crimes against the state. His sul 
jects, thoagh they venture to load him with invective: . 
dare not transgress the laws. Perhaps the desire of bein 
handed down to posterity, as not only the greatest, bu 
the most placable of princes, has conduced, more tha 
either benignity or policy, to produce the oblivion of in 
juries which we so much admire in him. It is incon - 
testable that he has allowed men, convicted of intendin 
to poison or to deliver him up to the enemy, to clude er 
quiry, or, at most, to expiate their crime by exile an 
imprisonment, All Europe has read and heard of the: 


instances, which are too well known to render it nece: — 


sary for me to commemorate them. 

Few princes ever possessed, in a more consummat 
degree, the art of winning mankind, and of making the: 
subservient to his purposes. His conversation, wheneve 
he wishes to please, is full of softness; and even the ton 
of his voice inspires with partial sentiments. Versatil: , 
where his interests dictate condescension and affubility , 
he can, at pleasure, assume the most gracious manners: 
and he has succeeded in animating all whom he employ : 
with an enthusiasm to be found no where else. His off. 

cers, as well as his soldiers, conceive themselves superic¢ 


to all other troops. He is certainly better served, and 
more implicitly obeyed, than any sovereign in Europe; 
though his appointments, particularly in subaltern mili- 
tary employments below the rank of captain, are ex- 
tremely narrow. Frederick knows how to pay, with 
equal ease and dignity, the most flattering compliments, 
where distinguished merit or great actions seem to claim 
it from him. 
(To be continued.) 


From Mr. Sulivan’s “ Flittings of Fancy.” ' 
THE STORY OF TERESINA. 


Many years previous to the time of which I am speak- 
ing, there laboured, in a small studio on the Monte Ca- 
vallo, a young German student in sculpture. Like his 
fellows, he was seldom aware at the beginning of the 
month of the source from whence means were to be de- 
rived for carrying him to the end of it;—but in talent 
they allowed him: to stand above them. Still his chief 
employment was to toil upon the works of artists of older 
standing, and to confer fame whilst he received the wages 
of mere labour. Thus the genius of Frederic was known 
only to his familiar associates, and the original cxercise 
of it was, of necessity, confined to the hours which others 
devoted to repose or to festa days, when scarcely another 
hand was at work in the whole capital. 

The palazzo belonged to the Marchese di ——, a noble- 
man of great wealth but retired habits, which caused him 
to spend his time chiefly amongst the peasantry of his 
estate, leaving the splendid abode in question to a branch 
of his family which had shared in the general decay of 
his country. In the course of his visits to the mutilated 
statues and basso-relievos, Frederic had discovered a 
living work of perfection, destined to be a subject of 
more devoted study than all the wonders that marble had 
yet produced. 

Teresina had just arrived at an age to make her friends 
sensible of her peculiar situation. She was, ‘unhappily, 
too highly-born to be disposed of in any of thé various 
ways which were open to the daughters of the simple ci- 

tizen, and the dependent state of her parents rendered it 
next to impossible that she would ever be raised beyond 
it. She had sprang up amidst ruin, and would there, in 
all probability, fade neglected away. At the same time, 
the young Roman possessed the ardent feelings of her 
country in a degree as far above the common order as 
were her pale and dark-eyed beauty and the proud style 
of her perfect symmetry. 

Both Teresina and the young German were early in 
discovering that they had met in each other, for the first 
time, the capability of mutual comprehension and feeling. 
The commencement of their acquaintance had been con- 
fined to an inclination of the head, as they occasionally 
encountered upon the richly-ornamented terraces of the 
palace garden, the one musing over classic balustrades 
of inlaid marble, storied pedestals, and statues of what- 
ever was most enchanting in history or fable; the other, 
retiring with the sweet wild witnesses of a. Roman 
spting, which burst forth spontaneously from the neg- 
lected plot—the rim of the sculptured fountain, the 
ruined wall of ages imore remote. 

The meetings between Teresina and Frederic were 
no longer caused by accident. She knew the moment of 
his release from labour, and, whether by the blaze of the 
bright spring morning, or the shades of its dewy sunset, 
her form was amongst the statues, her feelings beneath 
the cypress. She asked not if this was love—no matter 
what it was. She never could be any thing to Frederic. 
The thought of hanging a disastrous load on his arduous 
path to fame never once occurred to her. She never 
could be any thing to any one else, for who could be worth 
the reservation of her heart, where her merit was to be 
measured by fortune ? 

The feelings of Frederic were not so devoid of plan, 
though that plan was mainly supported hy chimeras. 
His only chance of possessing Teresina was by a rise in 
reputation, which should atone for his want of birth; 
and the enthusiasm of his passion and his profession al- 
ready foresaw such miraculous events as had never before 
occurred, excepting in the brain of a German lover. 

“ Frederic,” said a voice, soft, clear, and celestial, as 
though it had proceeded from one of those fabled inha- 
bitants of the sky ; “I did not expect you to-night, but 
am here because I would be where you have been.” 

“ Alas! Teresina, and such, for I know not how long 
a time, is all the intercourse that will subsist between us. 
It is the will of fortune that we part. I see the star-light 
trembling in your eyes, when I would look to you for 
courage. We never yet have spoken of the feeling by 
which our hearts are united, for in your guileless counte- 
nance I have fancied that I read the secret more clearly 
than your tongue could tell it. These bonds are love— 
wild, enthusiastic, unchangeable as our natures. It has 
made our happiness; it depends upon ourselves whe- 
ther it is to make our misery. I depart in search of 
fame and fortune. It may not be vanity, If I declare 
to you (for what -I breathe in your ear is no more than 
thinking aloud) that I feel within me the qualities to 
secure them. Then, when we meet again, we shall bless 
the pains of this parting hour as having led to joys which 
now we dare not dream of.” 

Months passed, but the serene absence of positive sor- 
row existed for Teresina no longer, The scenes of beaut 
wherein she might have waned away her life in tranquil- 
lity had, every one of them, some memorial of a bliss 
which she had only enjoyed to be sensible of its loss. 

Shortly before this period circumstances had, for a 
season, Called her lofty relation, the warchese, to Rome, 
for the first time since she had grown up. He wasa 
nobleman of high charj ster, and, though far advanced in 
life, retained a kindlintss of feeling which, in other days, 
had made a stately person and gifted intellect the objects 
of love, no less than admiration. The mind and beauty 
of Teresina were of a quality unlooked for ; her parents 
had been long dead; and the cpnnections who had suc- 
ceeded to the charge of her were of a degree so distant as 
to be scarcely traceable, Her case was touching, and he 
decided that something must be done for her. 

The more the ma conversed with her, the more 
he was attracted by the noble blood which displayed 
itself in every thought she uttered. Her heart palpitated 
at each advance of favour, as an omen of good fortune to 
her Frederic. For the first time in her life, her efforts 
to confer pleasure to obtain the influence of affection 
were founded in a double interest. The marchese had 
not entirely forgotten the gullantry of his youth, was a 
ready example that the old, as well as the young, are not 
insensible to the flattery of attention, and began to call 
to mind that he had paid his late marchesa the respect of 
remaining long a widower. 

The unexpected turn which had been taken by her 
noble relative’s regard was appalling. ‘Teresina shud- 
dered—such an union could never be, 

Long after he had departed Teresina remained gazing 
on the splendours of the pictured wall and fretted ceiling 
of that stately apartment in anguish and stupefaction. 
The words which had struck most fearfully upon her 
heart were those which denied. to her hopes the sanction 
of the church. Frederi¢ had no nobility but his mind. 

_ He was lost to her for ever. 

She was offered a connection against which her nature 
would have rebelled, even had her heart uot been pre- 
occupied. She was offered wealth, which her long habits 
of self-denial had rendered superfluous, 

Yet she had heard it said that the estate of marchese 
had, in common with a few others, the virtue of confer- 
ring nobility on their possessor. The train of thought 
which followed upon this recollection may be imagined, 


The — had given his word that they should be 


hers, and, by transferring them to Frederic, she placed 
him beyond the'thréat which had dismayed her. 

It ‘was not long ere the gems of genius and taste, ond 
the, gorgeous devices of wealth, that were squandered 
through that enchanted palace, gleamed with the glow of 
festive lights that seemed to outnumber the stars. From 
quaint balustrade and vaulting statue, the breeze of the 
early autumn was cooled by fantastic wreaths from foun- 
tains of magic source. Tier over tier of myrtle terraces 
displayed the proud concourse of Rome’s loveliest and 
loftiest born ; and the waving bed of odours that melted 
downward into the dark blue city bore with it the sweet. 
est sounds of joy and meludy. There were homage, 
praise, congratulation—all words for soothing, flattering, 
and forgetfuluess;'there were earth’s choicest treasures 
for the adornment of beauty, and heaven’s fairest favours 
to disarm comparison. Alas! and what were all these to 
the envied of that night—the aching, the bewildered, the 
Marchesa Teresina? 

This was the last, as it was the first, moment of her 
married life which was willingly devoted to the remem. 
brance of her lover. She had taken a desperate step for 
him ; the result remained with Providence, and the inter. 
vening time was to be claimed by the duties of her new 
state. 

If her situation was painful amongst her equals, before 
the public it was harrowing. If her splendid equipage 
passed the streets, her declining head turned not to the 
right or to the left, from apprehension of whose reproach. 
fal glance might be fixed upon her. If she knelt for re- 
lief before the altar, she dared not raise her eyes, for 
fear of whose indignant form might interpose. And 
when she returned exhausted in soul to her palazzo, that 
look, that form, which first had met her there—which 
there had gained dominion of her deepest love—how 
could.she shun them? How, except in madness! 

Time had dealt kindly with the marchese, and did not 
seek his due till the claim was fairly allowed. The old 
noble forgot not, now that he was about to part from 
Teresina, the promises he had made before their union, 
His estates, without exception, were given to her absolute 
disposal; her praises were the last words on his lips; 
and when she again saw Rome, it was in the pompous 
train which conveyed him to the tomb of his fathers. 

Once more a sojourner in the palazzo, the tumult of 
her heart so long repressed was hard indeed to be resisted ; 
but her duty was not complete till the memory of the 
marchese had received its tribute of respect equivalent to 
the fidelity which she had shown him living. Ere her 
tongue was trusted with the name of Frederic, the 
splendid marchesa had declined every envied alliance 
that could be offered by the Roman nobility, and curio- 
sity was eagerly attending the end to which her para- 
mount attractions would be devoted. The humilation of 
her princely suitors was in due time completed by a 
tremulous enquiry for the obscure German student; wild 
were the apprehensions, the impatience, with which she 
awaited the result. Frederic might have forgotten her, 
might never have returned to Rome after her marriage, 
might have believed her false, might no longer exist. 
When her messenger returned, she was found disheveled 
with agitation, and scarcely able to speak or to comm- 
prehend. 

Frederic had returned immediately upon hearing that 
she was lost. to him, had given up the pursuit of fame, 
and was contented to Jabour for his bread. 

“ But comes he not tasee me?” 

He had sent his humble respects to the noble mar- 
chesa, and would attend her commands when released 
from work, 

“ He does not fly to meet me! 
to Teresina !” 

Hours passed, and still the trembling mistress of that 
glittering saloon was doomed to hide her face in the 
silken cushion with anticipations of wo unknown to the 
bed of straw. The Madonna breathing from the walls 
seemed to whisper that the place for hope was not there, 
and the twilight of the same season that witnessed her 
sacrifice to the marchese was a memorial of bitter omen. 
It was then that the slow opening of the massive door 
prepared her to learn her fate ; was it the door of para- 
dise or the tomb? One hand flung back the dark loose 
braids from her sight, the other pressed the heart that 
would have burst. She knew not whether to spring to 
his arms, or, like a guilty thing, to sink at his feet. The 
door was closed ; and Frederic, in the simple costume of 
other days, pale, care-worn, but with an aspect more 
proud than ever, stood before her, alone, and calmly. 

“ Frederic ! do you not know me ?” 

“I know, signora, that I wait the pleasure of the 
noblest lady in Rome.” 

“ Frederic, ‘tis Teresina g with every 
obstacle to happiness removed,except what you may create 
yourself. These walls, with all their treasures—moun- 
tains and valleys for a dukedum—nobility that may look 
down upon the proud—power that muy raise the crushed 
hearts of indigence and virtue—these, with the first, 
pray heaven, the only, object of your love—these all are 
yours—if you indeed are Frederic, and can at length 
remember Teresina.” 

The effort was exhausting—she dropped where she 
had been reclining, and regarded him with the tremour 
of a suppliant. ‘ 

Frederic stood unmoved. “I did not think,” he re- 
plied “ that it lay in the course of human events to place 
me under the obligations which I owe to the Marchesa 
Teresina. I thought that the once aspiring spirit had 
been crushed to a level with its fortunes—that he who 
had dropped disheartened on the road to fame would find 
nothing to break his fall to disgrace. I thought I could 
have born insu!t, have received charity. ‘Thanks to the 
marchesa, I see a depth to which [ cannot fall. This is 
indeed a noble palazzo. Here are the works which raised 
a race of mortals to something between mankind and the 
gods, and here are powers of enjoyment as far beyond 
the level of earthly experience. ‘There is a beautiful and 
gentle phantom of remembrance which used to listen to 
the transport with which my soul drank +in these won- 
ders, and might bear me witness that I knew their worth 
unequaled. I know, besides, those mountain domains, 
and the greatness they bestow. They are endeared to 
me by the humble transcripts of my fellow labourers. 
Their possessor might build himself a throne of bless. 
ings. But the poor German is not so basely poor that 
he can receive even these from a hand polluted—from a 
heart forsworn.” 

Teresina could answer only by a low scream of agony. 

“ That hand,” he calmly continued, * without its gifts, 
had led me perchance upon a course more lofty than 
that which it paves with gold. But confidence is the 
quality of love, and Teresina’s heart misgave her.” 

“ Frederic, would you have me die in your presence? 
For what was this mighty lot embraced, unless to 
make it yours—unless to smooth away impossibilities 


His humble respects 


h d 


/ to my being yours without it? Frederic, what has 


supported me through my bitter trial?—what has re. 
strained the lonely ‘anguish of my heart from seeking 
sympathy in- yours?—what has made your name a 


. stranger to my lips, your fortunes a mystery, your fate 


a frightful presentiment, a hovering shadow, which I 
dared not contemplate and could not banish? What but 


' the dread of not deserving, of being worthless to you? 
Oh! would you look less culmly, coldly, sternly, I would 
| explain the past so that you should love me better than 
' before we parted. You knew that I was poor, neglected, 


, desponding. I have not words, as others have, to take 


"my own part. Frederic, will your heart not help me? 


, I never thought my feeble mind a match for yours, but 


y you persuaded, you over-rated me, and leave me now to 


feel it and to perish. Had you not said you loved me, I 
; never had given this palsied hand to fetters which 


. have poisoned it, I should have lived as you first found 


—— 
me—my harmless history had died with me unstained ; 
and now my very grave must be my shame, branded 
with falsehood, and by you !” foal tro 

“ Forgive me, signora~I was ignorant of the fashion 
of your rank, I did not know it was a proof of cons 
to give our hand in opposition to your vows, or a pro 
of love to bréak the spirit that bowed to your dominion; 
did not know it was a reproach to call such things by the 
name of falsehood, and will in future think them virtues 
which the lowlier born are too vile to comprehend.” 

He turned to depart, and she withheld him not—his 
farewell was unheard—and in another, moment the pon-. 
derous iron doors of the palazzo had closed. behind hi 
“re felt, for ever. 

ree days passed, and Frederic received no message 
from Teresina to return. He began to offer himself bitter’ 
congratulations that he had not done so uninvited. Her 
suffering, as he at first supposed, could have been nothin 
but mortification at being rejected by one so humble, an 
doubtless her unsteady regard for him had now settled 
down to scorn and hatred. If ever he heard of her 
again, he persuaded himself it would be by some act of 
Roman vengeance to punish the pauper’s insolence, and 
tie his tongue from betraying her. 

The fourth day came, and with it the means of esti- 
mating how far his imagination had done her justice. 
He had, with a determined effort to concentrate his ener- 
gies, and hide the torture that had scattered them, re- 
sumed his occupation in the studio of which he was the 
pride, and was cleaving the undulations of beauty from a 
inodel of forlorn recollection. Visiters, as usual, came 
and went, but he neither heard their remarks nor turned 
to behold them. A length he was startled by an enquiry 
for his own name, and turning upon his low scaffold, en- 
countered persons of an official aspect, apparently with 
some object of importance. He had no sooner acknow- 
ledged himself to be the person sought than he was 

oo with profuse deference and congratulation as the 

archese di——-! The vast estates ‘had been legally 
transferred to his possession, every particle from the 
richest palace to the most barren crag, and had conveyed 
every title and distinction enjoyed by those who had pre. 
ceded him. The chisel dropped from his hands, and his 
visage became bloodless. 

“ And the marchesa!” he exclaimed; “ the Marchesa 
Teresina ?” 

“No longer the marchesa, of which addition she is 
divested by the relinquishment of the marquisate, but the 
simple Signora ‘l'eresina. Some mystery in life, which 
she has not thought proper to explain, has induced her 
to withdraw from it; and, to the astonishment and grief 
of all Rome, she is believed'to have retired to the cloister. 
Her declared motive for the present disposal of what 
would probably have wedded to the world any other being 
upon earth, is her desire to leave it to the person most 
worthy to enjoy it. No other particulars are known, nor 
the place of her retreat.” 

This, then, was the anticipatied scorn and hatred—this 
was the Roman vengeance ! 

Weeks elapsed, and Teresina appeared to have vanish- 
ed from the earth. The effects upon a heart like that 
of Frederic were destroying. To occupy a home which 
had been vacated for him by the wounded soul of Tere. 
sina would have been to lay himself in the grave. As he 
groaned upon the pallet so long haunted by her image 
as the proud and exulting deceiver, the now changed 
aspect of the vision to the subdued melancholy that had 
once depended on him for every joy of earth was the 
guise of an accusing spirit, which left him no alternative 
but escape or madness. He determined to fly from 
Rome for ever. 

He then sought the worthy priest who had acted as 
her confessor, with a view of leaving his last words, 
should she ever be found to receive them. 

They were passing along the velvet bank of the Tiber 
below the city. It was one of those dark, melancholy, 
sunless days, which give to the autumn its richest hues 
and most melting sentiment. The fringe of yellow canes 
on the opposite side bowed motionless to their unbroken 
reflection in the wave; and a few scattered clumps of 
crimson foliage slept against the deep blue distance with. 
outa flutter or a sigh. Not far in front, a few preci- 
pitous heights presented a sombre contrast of brown 
monastic building and spiral cypress, whilst every bell 
that trembled through the still atmosphere, from the 
deep St. Peter’s to the clank of the hermit monk, hada 
tone which carried that gloom to the heart. Frederic 
spoke not, and neither cared nor observed whither they 
were going, until they reached a gentle acclivity, paved 
with broad easy steps, over which the grass and a few 
wild flowers trailed carelessly, to show how little that 
path was used as a link with the world, The funereal 
trees which had spoken mournfulness in the distance 
now reared their slender columns and swelled into shadow 
on either side ; and at every few steps was a crucifix, with 
some saintly inscription to dispel the memory of scenes 
less holy. 

At the end of this avenue was a sad-looking edifice, 
with Gothic arches and balustraded galleries, with an 
image of the Holy Virgin beside the ponderous doors, 
and a broad dial above them, which had no sun to mark 
the hour, and seemed to indicate a place where time 
stood still. The priest touched the bell, the latch rose 
with a string, and they traversed gallery and quadrangle 


+ as though the walls were deserted, till they entered an 


apartinent of the interior, where Frederic was left alone. 

All that he had observed on his approach was that he 
was probably conducted to the holy father’s monastery; 
and he gazed from the deep casement on the remote city 
of sorrows without heeding the moments that passed, or 
giving a thought to what they might’produce. At length 
the father returned; his face was not free from emotion, 
and he prepared his companion for the exhortations of 
one who had experience to appreciate his grief, and to 
direct its cure. 

“ You have no word to say,” continued he, “ your tale 
is told; and your deepest sin absolved by a spirit whose 
pardon will be ratified.” 

There was a mystery in the old man’s manner, anda 
tear in his eye, by which Frederic wes startled into 
sudden perception of the place in which he stood. 
agitation increased to a shudder. ‘ 

“ Father,” he exclaimed, “ what place is this? This 
is no house of holy brotherbood. These flowers—these 
delicate works of charity—these implements of woman's 
oceupation—bear witness all to the wild whispering of 
my soul. This is the conyent—Teresina the forgiving 
spirit! Deny it, and forgiveness comes to late !” 

He flung himself in frenzy at the confessor’s feet ; and, 
as he gasped for speech, a hand placed gently on 
head bestowed its blessing—a voice of melody from the 
spheres pronounced the name of Frederic—and at 
same moment his arms received his Teresina, 


Vaxue or Booxs 1n rie Mippix Acrs.—A countess of 
Anjou, in the 15th century, paid for one book, 200 sheep, 
8 quarts of wheat, and the same quantity of rye 
millet; and in early times the loan of a book was con 
sidered to be an affair of such importance, that, in 1299, 
the Bishop of Winchester, on borrowing a Bible from & 
convent in that city, was obliged to give a bond for its 
restoration, drawn up in the most solemn manner} @ 
Louis XI. (in 1471) was compelled to deposit a large 
quantity of plate, and to get some of his nobles to joim 
with him in a bond, under a high penalty to restore It 
before he could procure the loan of a book which he 
borrowed from the faculty of medicine at Paris.—Con-, 
versations on Nature and Art. ; 
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WALDIE’S WATE 


RARY OMNIBUS. 


REVIEW. them. According to the account of all his biographers, | bis prose writings. ‘Mel years elapsed between the first | customed to place his hat over the patch, and retain it 
-— neg? he got, after many trials, the situation ofa.chemist’s shop- | brief sketch of the Traveller and its publication; during |. there carefully during the visit ; butthis constant position ~ 
From the London Spectator. | man in Monument Yard. With the assitanee of some | which it seems to have been gradually nded, or rather | 


The Oliner Goldsmith, M, B. Froma of 
are" Sources. By James Prior, author of the Li 
of Burke, &e. &c. In 2vols. Murray. 
Daring the whole of the last century, authorship was in 

z transition state. The age ofj™atronage had gone ; the 

age of independence had not arrived. Till, the time of 

Dryden, the money to be gained by writing—even by the 

drama, the most profitable of any thing—was so trifling 

and so uncertain, that the poverty of an author was pro- 
verbial. A subsistence from the pen alone was out of the 
question. The students of belles lettres, then called wits, 
chiefly depended for their support upon individual patron- 
age; or upon the casual treating (to give it its right 
name) which men of pleasure, living in publics, as all did 
more or less in those times, readily gave for a familiarity 
with well-known characters of wit and conversational 
powers: failing these sources, the author died, in reality, 
of hunger, or averted starvation for a few ycars by mean 
and dishonest shifts. ‘The neem of readers, and conse. 
quent rise of periodical publications, so far improved the 
condition of authors as to furriish more constant employ- 
ment ; but the remuneration was still so scanty as barely 
to yield the hardest livelihood ; nor do we believe that an 


instance can be produced of a man being able to main- 


tain a reputable appearance through life, and die out of 
debt, upon letters alone. Many authors, indeed, occupied 
ahigh position in society—as, to take ready instances, 
Congreve, Addison, Warburton’; but their writings had 
merely served to introduce them to the “ honey of public 


employment.” Others enjoyed competency by aid of pri- ° 


vate means, or u pursuit of some kind—as Gibbon, Ro- 
bertson, and even Hume. Pope himself is scarcely an ex- 
ception to the rule; he lived with his father till the old 
man’s death; and his feeble health in a measure obliged 
him to hoard his gains, or at all events prevented him from 
squandering them in loose jollity. Johnson, till he ob- 
tained his pension, “ toiled,” in his own language, “ for 
the day that was passing over him ;” and the anecdotes 
of petty pecuniary distresses, and the humble written re- 
quests for trivial loans which survive, show how that toil 
was requited. It is true that Goldsmith for a few years 
lived in a certain degree of expense ; but it was accom- 
plished by the unceasing exercise of genius, with unri- 
valed skill and industry ; it was accompanied by the bit- 
ter anxieties of embarrassment, and, after all, managed 
at the cost of the creditors he left unpaid. If there be an 
exception, it was Smollett. 

Of the life of such a class of men, no circumstantial ac- 

count has been preserved ; nor was it likely. For the 
most part, without ties of any kind, the majority were 
forgotten the day after their death ; and those who rose to 
any thing like celebrity were not very anxious to keep 
alive the memory of their former mean and beggarly con- 
dition. From satires, anecdotes, and biography, however, 
something like a general picture can be formed. The uni- 
form character of the lodgings of the genus has enriched 
the language with the word garreteer. But nearly all re- 
sided in such equivocal places that they gave their ad- 
dresses at a coffeehouse or a bookseller’s ; and some were 
so ashamed of their domiciles, that the most persevering 
and ingenious curiosity failed in discovering their abode. 
As long as the privilege remained, the Mint in Southwark, 
and other sanctuaries against the sheriff, were favoured 
quarters ; the hunted wit rarely quilted the charmed cir- 
cle except upon the Sabbath. Sometimes, however, the 
“public instructor” was without a paid lodging of any 
kind. The story of Johnson having walked the streets 
all night because he had not money to pay for a lodging, 
may have been, as alleged, a peculiar case with him ; but 
we know that Savage “ passed the night sometimes in 
mean houses which are set open at night to casual wan- 
derers, sometimes in cellars amongst the riot and filth of 
the meanest and most profligate of the rabble, and some- 
times, when he had not money for the expenses of even 
these receptacles, walked about the streets until he was 
weary, and lay down in the summer upon a bulk, or in 
the winter with his associates in poverty in the ashes of 
a glasshouse.” Goldsmith, in the height of his fame, is 
suid to have astonished a brilliant circle at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s, by begjnning a story with “* When I lived 
amongst the beggars of Axe Lane ;” and any one ac- 
quainted with the literature of the time, will remember 
the frequent allusions which cellars, bulks, debts, duns, 
luiliff's, and all the other significations of the most abject 
and most hopeless poverty, furnish to the authors. Com- 
pared to the wretchedness endured by thousands of men— 
imprudent if you like, and mistaken in their estimate of 
themselves, but possessed of some degree of learning and 
to small sensibility—the sufferings which Burns and 
Sheridan brought upon themselves, or the gloomy condi- 
tion that Byron actually created, are as dust in the ba- 
lance. No wonder that Goldsmith ridiculed that sickly 
sentiment which spent itself upon bewailing fancied evils, 
when he knew what he had himself gone through, and 
observation had taught him its effect upon others. In his 
Animated Nature he says— 

“The lower race of animals, when satisfied for the in- 
stant moment, are perfectly ‘happy ; but it is otherwise 
with man: his mind anticipates distress, and fecls the 
pangs of want even before itarrests him. Thus, the mind 
being continually harassed by the situation, it at length 
influences the constitution, and unfits it forall its func. 
tions. Some cruel disorder, but no way like hunger, 
teizes the unhappy sufferer ; so that almost all those men 
who have thus long lived by chance, and whose every day 
may be phere | as a happy escape from famine, are 
known at last to die in reality of a disorder caused by 

unger, but which, in common language, is often called 
abtoken heart. Some of these I have known myself when 
very little able to relieve them.” 

Apart from the interest attendant upon a life of strug. 
gles, and from every one's feelings towards a man so emi- 
Rent and of such a singular personal character, the sub. 
Ject of Goldsmith's biography has this further advantage, 
that the hero may be said completely to personify the 
¢lass of authors we have spoken of. Born of a family 
Whose genealogy and position ranked them in the genteel 
8enus, he was of course bred to a gentleman’s profession ; 
though they had neither connection to push him nor for- 
‘ane to support him whilst he fought his own way, whilst 
‘om their provincial situation they were even ignorant 
of the difficulties that beset an unfriended gentleman in 
forcing his way into life. When Goldsmith, after leaving 
the University of Dublin, where he finished his general 
tducation—studying physic at Edinburgh on miserable 
means, and wandering through Europe on foot and often 
Penniless—came to London a friendless adventurer, he 
felt these difficulties fully, but did all he could to breast 


‘almost all are related with more of exactness and circum- 


friends, according to Mr. Prior, he started’ as a humble 
physician some where in Bankside ; but, from ill;success, 
was‘fain to accept an ushership in a school—a post which 
our author thinks he filled before his shopmanship, be- 
sides haying tried his powers as a strolling player, and, 
we maglonclode, failed. The drudgery of teaching, his 
only means of life, was exchanged for authorship, by the 
accident of Griffiths, the proprietor of the Monthly Review, 
occasionally visiting the principal of the school, and, after 
some prelusive specimens, engaging Goldsmith as a per- 
manent contributor. This was in 1757 ; and till the pub. 
lication of the Traveller in 1764, he continued to hold the 
pen of a ready writer, contributing to periodicals, trans- 
lating from the French, and compiling temporary publi- 
cations ; to all which productions, however, he carefully 
abstained from putting his name. The favourable recep- 
tion of his first poem gave his name consideration: and 
till his death, nearly ten years afterwards, he was occu- 
pied on higher subjects, though the nesessity of the pass- 
ing day drove him chicfly to compilation of every kind— 
voyages, travels, philosophy, history, grammar, transla- 
tions, criticisms, selections, besides the:drama and poetry. 
Thus we see, Goldy represented invperfection the then 
“unprosperous class called. men of-letters.” He was edu- 
cated to a position above his means; trained to indulge » 
an ambition he could not gratify ; thrown upon the world 
to struggle with it as best he might, afur from his family 
and friends; and took to literature as u mode of support, 
because all others had failed. In the early part of his ca- 
reer he suffered as much as the poorest of his brethren. 
In more prosperous days, his vanity and simplicity, or 
infirmity of disposition, as well as a charity which “ from 
his own had learned to melt at others’ wo,” subjected him 
to constant want of money. He moreover attained that 
fame for which all professed “ to scorn delights and live 
laborious days.” The student ef his anxious life and early 
death will be able to assign to “ the fancied life in others’ 
breath” the due weight in the balance. 

Without furnishing so full an account as would be de- 
sirable of the career of such a man, Mr. Prior has done 
all that it is now possible for mortal industry to do. Be- 
sides studying all the published accounts, he has made 
pilgrimages to the places of his hero’s birth and early 
breeding ; he has, either in person or by deputy, searched 
the books of the colleges where he studied, at home or 
abroad ; if a report reached him that Goldsmith started 
as candidate for any post, the ‘archives of the socicty — 
were ransacked ; his family has been perseveringly traced | 
out; all who were known to have any letters of the poct — 
in their possession were applied to; the pamphlets and | 
periodicals of his day have been r ked for all 1 
to him and for marks of his contributions ; if an accident 
threw Mr. Prior upon the track of a human being who 
happened to have had any communication with his man, | 
the scent was not quitted till. the game was run down. 
Every one yet ‘surviving who enjoyed the acquaintance 
of Goldsmith he has sought out and brought out. He has 
even hunted down the son of the tailor (Filby of Water 
Lane) who fashioned that “bloqm coloured” suit of 
which Boswell makes such memorable mention; and is 
able, from an examination of the artist’s books, to gratify 
posterity with the price (12/. 12s.) From the same un- 
erring source, he throws doubts on the statements of 
Miss Reynolds, that Goldsmith only put on half-mourning 
for his mother; the dress being entered in the tailor’s 
account, under the proper date, “in the same terms as 
the dress worn after the loss of his brother in 1768, and 
again for the Princess Dowager of Wales in 1772, simply 
as a ‘suit of mourning.’” Nor do Mr. Prior’s researches 
end with his hero’s life: he has procured and published 
in the appendix the auctioneer’s catalogue of the sale of 
his effects, besides giving notices of various branches of 
the family. The only point he can be said to shirk, is 
Goldsmith’s debts ; but it is known, from a letter of John. 
son, that they were estimated by Reynolds at 2,000/. 

The result of all this pains and labour is the collection 
of a vast body of materials, which strongly illuminate all 
the minuter circumstances of Goldsmith’s career. The 
great epochs, the acts of his life, were too distinctly 
known already, to admit of any fresh discoveries; but 
many accessions are made to the minor incidents, and 


stantiality. These, of course, vary in interest and value; 
but we incline to consider the very ample account of his - 
childhood and college life, and the minute narrative of 
his successive struggles in London, as of most importance 
in a biographical point of view. Ina literary sense, his 
early letters are the most curious objects of study, as 
showing how greatly he was gifted by nature, or how 
very soon he acquired his peculiar style. Long before he 
could have attained much felicity of habit, his epistles 
contain examples of his elegant and pointed composition, 
as finished and effective as he ever produced, though nét 
so sustained throughout. 

Of the personal peculiarities of the man—his simplici- 
ty, good nature, thoughtlessness, vanity, and charity— 
our knowledge is rather strengthened than enlarged by a 
Mr. Prior's new facts; and his arguments are not suffi- 
cient to sct his idol in a more dignified light. Something 
fresh, however, is learned of his literary habits. From 
allusions in the narrative of young Primrose in the Vicar 
of Wakefield, it could always be inferred that he wrote 
at first with considerable care and pains, Latterly, it 
soems, his prose was produced with rapidity and ease ; 
the alterations being few, and rarely, if ever, so n 
tous as to require a part to be recopied. When cea 
on any compilation of importance, his bookseller 
lodgings for him in the outskirts of town; though when 
he rose to celebrity and credit, he managed this affair 
himself. Here his mornings were spent in reading por- 
tions of the books whence he drew his matter; he then | 
took a walk in the fields, meditating upon and sbaping 1 
what he read, and spent the evening in inc. His - 
mode of living on these occasions was very*simple ; as he 
agreed with Dryden, that light diet was favourable to’ ’ 
composition. The change at lodgings was a friend to 
dinner; but when exhausted, he returned to London for ~ 
a week or so, and in more prosperous times took a coun- ; 
try tour. ‘There is no further account of his method of ° 
working on his novel, and his comedies, except that they 
occupied him some years, being wrought only upon oc- . 
casionally: indeed, as the,Vielr of Wakefield, andyShe 
Stoops to Conquer seem to have been derived from inci- 
dents and characters that fell under his own observation 


observed,” writes 


in youth, they may have been turned in his mind for 
many a In poetry he never attained the facility,of 


re-written two or threé*times. Thodgh not occupied 
nearly so long upon the Desertedwfallage, he only touched 
it when in the vein; and one of :his modes of study was 
to stroll out into the fields,_sit down upon a pleasgnt spot, 
and there compose or correct. In his first copy, he wrote 
the lines very wide apart, to give? ample room for altera- 
tions: and Bishop Perey says that scarcely a ‘single line 
remained in any of his poetical productions as it was 
originally written. Even when thirty years’ constant 
practice must have given the ready dexterity of habit, 


one ‘of Pope’s manuseripts exhibited a similar care. 
A| “Such is the labour of those who write for immortality.” 


It may be said that even in his ldwest fortunes some am- 
bition of this sort actuated Goldsmith’s mind. 

But, whilst occupied with the subject, we must not al- 
together forget Prior’s book, nor leave the reader 
without actual proofs of what he has done. Beginning 
with the beginning here is an account of 


GOLDSMITH’S INFANCY. 

At Lissoy, Oliver, when about three years old, was 
given in charge of his first instructress. She was a rela- 
tive, resident in the family, who by marriage with a 
neighbouring farmer became afterwards known as Eliza- 


‘ beth 'Delap, and died about 1787. In the decline of lite 


she kept a small school in the village, and took pride in 
speaking to-visiters of her former office. “I should have 
. Strean, now Rector of Athlone, 
who was eighteen years curate of this parish, “ that 
Elizabeth Delap, who was a parishioner of mine, and died 
at the age of about ninety, often told me she was the first 
who put a book into Goldsmith’s hands; by which she 
meant that she tauglit him his letters. She was allied to 
him, and kept a little school.” i 

“Within the last three years,” says the Reverend 
Thomas an in a letter to Joseph Cooper Walker, 
Esq., of Dablin, for whom he was making enquiries on 
this subject in 1790, “I was called, in the absende of a 
neighbouring clergyman, to visit an old woman at Lis- 
soy, (the real name of the place, Auburn,) and almost 
with her last breath, she boasted to me of being the first 
person who had put a book into Goldsthith'’s hands.” 

The characteristics of his mind in infancy, according 
to the account of Mrs. Delap, were not promising. She 
admitted he was one of the dullest boys ever placed un- 
der her charge, and doubted, for some time, whether any 
thing could be made of him; or, in the words used by 
Mr. Handcock, he seemed “ impenetrably stupid.” Dr. 
Strean gleaned some remembrances to the same effect— 
“ He was considered,” says that gentleman, “ by his con- 
temporaries and schoolfellows, with whom I have often 
conversed on the subject, as a stupid, heavy blockhead, 
little better than a fool, whom every body made fun of.” 

To another enquirer, a Mr. Daly, who had collected 
some particulars of his early life, and who died in France 
early in the Revolution, her accounts were rather more 
favourable. She confessed that he was very young at the 
time; that he was ducile, diffident, easily managed, and 
that his inaptitude for retaining his lessons might have 
arisen from the carelessness common to all children. 


Of his universily. studies at Dublin, the poet never re- 
tained any pleasant reminiscences, nor regarded his alma 
mater with much veneration. Apart from his character, 
this was to be expected from his position and circumstan- 
ces, His tutor was a tyrannical brute; and his means, 
never perhaps sufficient, were cut off by the death of his 
father :-— 


The means of the widow were little more than sufficient 
to provide the necessaries of life for the other branches of 
her family ; remittances to Oliver therefore ceased, and 
his prospects became darker than ever. In this situation 
it would have been necessary to have withdrawn from 
college,abut for the occasional contribution of friends, 
among whom his uncle Contarine formed the principal ; 
these were from their nature limited; and perhaps irregu- 
lar. His difficulties were consequently considerable dur- 
ing the whole of his subsequent stay in the University, 
and no doubt often occasioned that state of “ squalid po- 
verty” of which Dr. Wilson speaks. In this situation a 
constitutional buoyancy, or, as he phrases it in another 
place, “ a knack at hoping,” kept him‘from despair ; but, 
when combined with the reproaches of his tutor, ren- 
dered frequent despondency and depression unavoidable. 
Under such circumstances, he was more than once driven 
to the necessity of pawning his books, until the stated 
supply arrived, or some friendly hand interposed to re- 
lease them; when, on such emergencies, Beatty would 
lend him others for the purposes of study. The disposal 
of the books coming to the knowledge of the tutor, he, in 
addition io bitter taunts and reprehension, said that he 
was like the silly fellow in Horace—Mutat quadrata ro- 
tundis. 

There is, we are assured, no stimulusto ingenuity like 
distress. Goldsmith was now taught for the first time to 
draw upon his résources in a mode which, however be- 


neath the dignity, was not inappropriate to the calling of 


the future poet. This was the composition of street bal- 
lads, to which Beatty knew him frequently to resort” 
when in want of small sums for present exigencies, The 
price of these was five shillings each ; and all that he 
wrote found a ready sale at a shop known as the sign of 
the Rein-deer, in Mounttrath street. None of the names 
of these verses were recollected at the time Mr. Beatty 
related the fact’to his friends; but popular occurrences 
commonly supplied the subjects. Poor as they may be 
supposed to have BBen in character, from the remunera- 
tion received and elass for whom in d, he is said 
to have exhibited for his offspring all t rtiality of a 
parent, by strolling the streets at night to hear them sung, 
and narking the degree of ap which each received 
from the auditors. 


Passi er avariety of anecdotes connected with his 
unive’ reer, his subsequent visits at home, his stu- 
dies at Edinburghyand his Grand Tour, we will jump at 
once to . doctorship and second-hand coat. 


” An acquaintance from Ireland, already familiar to the 
reader, also recognized the n the metropolis in the 
same year. “ My father,” writes the reverend ‘Thomas 
Beatty, Rector of Moira, in Ireland, in a communication 

this subject, “ met Goldsmith in London during a 
v that capital, about the year 1756. He was dressed 
according to the fashion of the day, in a suit of green and 
gold, but old. and tarnished; and his shirt and neckcloth 
appeared to have been worn at least a fortnight. He said 
he was practising physigyand doing very well.” 

_A ludicrous story iid him at this period afterwards 
reached the cars of Sir Joshua Reynolds; who repeated 
it to one of their mutual friends, a lady, who, to the de- 
light of her acquaintance, can still detail the anecdote, and 
through whom it is, with much more information, com- 
municated to the reader. In conformity to the prevailing 
gurb of the day for physicians, Goldsmith, unable proba- 
bly to obtain a new, had procired a second-hand velvet 
coat; but, either from being..déceived in the bargain, or 
by subsequent accident, a consierable breach in the left 
breast was obliged to be repaired by the introduction of 
new piece. is had not heen so neatly done as not to | 
be apparent to the close observation of his acquaintance | 
und such persons as he visited in the capacity of medical | 
attendant: willing, therefore, to conceal what is consi, 
dered too obvious a symptom of poverty, he was ac, | 


becoming noticed, and the cause ‘being soon known, oc- 
casioned no little merriment at his expense. ia 
The most important fact established by Mr. Prior, is 
a contemplated voyage to India, as a physician to some 
settlement under the company; which failed, in conse- 


“quence of Goldsmith being unable to pass the examina- 


tion at Surgeon’s Hall. .This the doctor appears to have 
kept a profound secret ; as well-ag a half-nournful half- 
ludicrous dilemma in which he was placed from pawn- 
ing a suit of clothes, furnished, it is supposed, to “ go 


up” in, and for which Griffiths of the Monthly Review 


was security to the extent of payment.or return, For 
this and many other subjects of interest or humour, 
however, we must refer to the volumes, and content out- 
selves with a few miscellaneous extracts, Here are some 
anecdotes of his habits. 

“ While resident in town, his sedentary habits were 


usually relieved by a walk to one of the villages in the 
‘ neighbourhood, the enjoyment of a moderate though con- 


vivial dinner, the conversation of such friends as chose to 
be of the party, and a quiet return in the evening. Black- 
heath, Wandsworth, Fulham, Chelsea, Hampstead,High- 
gate, Highbury, and others, were thus frequently. visited, 
air and exercise enjoyed, and the excursion jocularly 
termed by him a tradesman’s holyday. A few persons sur- 
vive who remember these excursions, or have heard them 
dwelt Gpon by their acquaintance who had participated 
in their enjoyment. The party, which seldom consisted 
_of more thun four or five persons, chiefly connected with 
literature, the legal or medical professions, always as- 
sembled at his chamberg to a remarkably. plentiful and 
rather expensive breakfast; and when finished, he. had 
usually some poor women in attendance, to whom. the 
fragments were consigned. On one occasion, a wealthy 
city acquaintance, not remarkable for elegance of mind 
or manners, who observed this liberality, said with some 
degree of freedom, ‘ why, doctor, you must be a rich man; 
J cannot afford to do this? ‘It is not wealth, my dear 
sir,’ was the reply of the doctor, willing to rebuke with- 
out offending his guest, ‘ but inclination. I have only to 


‘suppose that a few more friends than. usual have been of 


our party, and then it amounts to the same thing’ . _ 
“One of the number, not unfrequently, was an amanu- 
ensis occasionally in his employment, still remembered 
and familiarly known as ‘ Peter Barlow ;’ a person offer- 
ing some peculiarities of manner, and thence an object 
of wit to several friends of the poet; He always wore 
the same dress, never gave more than a certain sum, a 
trifle, for his dinner, but insisted on paying this punc- 
tually; and as the expense of the repast always exceeded 
considerably the stipulated amount he chose to contribute, 
his employer paid the difference; the peculiarities:of 
‘Peter’ affording in return a fund of amusement tothe 
party. One of their frequent retreats was.the well-known 
“Itis remembered, likewise, that masquerades were 
sometimes chosen by wags of his acquaintance, to single 
him out under cover of their disguise, seemingly with- 
out design, and either by praising other poets and decry- 
ing him, -by misquoting his verses and then abusing 
them, or by burlesque parodies, occasioned him annoy- 
ance. One of these, a Mr, Purefoy, whom he did not 
discover, by’ continued persecution for an evening at 
length drove him fairly out of the. house. ; On. another 
occasion, according to the late Mr. John Taylor, the poet 
himself having teased a young lady. who happened to 
know him, and giving way to laughter at his own wit, 
was instantly silenced by her quotation of his line— 
.‘ And the loud laugh that speaks.the vacant mind.’ 
“Connected with this subject, an anecdote of his whim, 
mentioned by Sir Joshua Reynolds, has been communi- 
cated by, the lady to whom the reader is indebted for 
several contributions of a similar kind. Entering his 
chambers on one occasion, the president found him in 
something of a reverie, yet deliberately walking round 
the room and kicking a bundle before’him in the man- 
ner of a football, of which the nature could not be imme- 
diately distinguished. On enquiry, the article proved to 
be an expensive masquerade dress which he had been 
persuaded to purchase; and the ocansion having been 
served, and repenting perhaps of his imprudence in ex. 
pending on such an article money for whieh there were 
so many more pressing demands, he was determined, in 
his own phrase, ‘to have the value out of it in exercise.’ ” 


There is a long narrative of his difficulties with the 
managers on the occasion of the production of each of his 
plays; sufficient, as Mr. Prior observes, to deter any one 

writing for the theatre. When all difficulties about 
ip were at an end, the, epilogue became a bone of 
contention and source of trouble. Here is his own nar- 
rative: the play was She Stoops to Conquer. 


‘“ My dear sir—The play has met with a suecess much 
beyond your expectations or mine. I thank you sincere- 
ly. for your epilogue; which however could not be used, 
but with your permission shall be printed. The story, 
in short, -is thiss—Murphy sent me rather the outline of 
an epilogue than an epilogue, which was to be sung by 
Mrs. Catley, and which she approved. 

“ Mrs. Balkley hearing this, insisted on throwing u 
her part, unless, according to the custom of the theatre, 
she were permitted to speak the epilogue. In this em. 
barrassment I thought of making a quarreling epilogue 
between Catley and her, debating who should speak - the 
epilogue; but then Mrs. Catley refused, after I had taken 
the trouble of drawing it ouf. I was then at a loss in- 
deed : an epilogue was to be made, and for none but Mrs. 
Bulkley. I made one, and Colman thought it too bad to 
be spoken; I was obliged therefore to try a fourth time, 
and I made a very mawkish thing, as you'll shortly see. 
Such is the history of my stage adventures, and which [ 
have at last done with. I cannot help saying, that I am 
very sick of the stage; and though I believe I shall get 
three tolerable benefits, yet I shall 6n the whole be a 
loser, even in a pecuniary light: my ease and comfort I 
certainly lost while it was in agitation. 

“Tam, my dear Cradock, ; 
our obliged and obedient servant, 


A CHAPLAIN’S NOTION OF LITERARY MORALITY, 

“A few months,” writes Mr. Montagu, “ before the 
death of Dr. Scott, author of Anti-Sejanus and other po- 
litieal tracts in support of Lord North’s administration, 
I happened to dine with him in company with my friend 
Sir George Tuthill, who was the doctor's, physician. Af. 
ter dinner, Dr. Scott mentioned, as a matter of astonish- 
ment, and a proof of the folly of men who are, according 
to common opinion, ignorant of the world, that he was 
once sent with a carte blanche from the ministry to Oli- 
ver Goldsmith to induce him to write in favour of the 
administration. *I found him,’ said the doctor, ‘ in | 
miserable set of chambers in the Temple. I told him m' 
authority ; I told him that I was empowered to pay molt 
liberally for his exertions; and, would you believe it? he 
was so absurd as to say—‘T can earn as much as will 
supply my wants without writing for any party; the as- 
sistance therefore you offer is unnecessary to me;’ and 
so I left him,” added Dr. Scott, * in his garret.”» * 


It is a false principle, that, because we are entirely 
occupied. with ourselves, we must ne ee occupy the 
thoughts of vthers, The contrary inference is the fair 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY ‘OMNIBUS. 


From the London Examiner, Jan. 8. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
Mr. Bulwer’s play of The Duchess dela Valliere was 


produced at this theatre on Wednesday night. We shall 


state ina few words.the exact impression we received 
from the performance. 


Before the play had proceeded through the: first scene 
“we felt that the character of the irs was drawn with 
a delicacy somewhat too fine and subtle for the quality: 
- of Miss Faucit’s acting. She gave many of the passages 
_ of obvious feeling with a charming effect, and some she 
gave powerfully; but she sank under the weight of the 
per and, so to speak, more suppressed emotions, of this 
exquisitely drawn character of La Valliere. An actress 
of high genius would have seized at once the only sure 
mode of working upon an audience with such a character. 
-She would not have presented it'in detached and really 


unconnected pa but as an entire whole. By never 


losing sight of the continuity and habitual working of 


one powerful feeling in the part, she would have linked 


all its subtlest and most pervading delicacies together, | | 
‘and every separate effect would have told, not for itself’ 
beauty of t ists less in detached aaa tice 
uty of a part cons ess in detac’ ssa than 
in the interest and power of the entire cbneephion, it will 
be seen that this is the only mode of achieving a great 


alone, but each for the other, and for all. 


and obvious success with an audience. 


Up to the last scene of the second act, however, the 
‘pertormance of this play went off with as brilliant a 
success as we have ever witnessed in a theatge. Mr. 


Macready threw all his powers into Bragelone ; and the 
chivalrous beauty of his acting, its refined and gallant 
tenderness, its soldier-like simplicity, and, above all, its 
manly throes of feeling in that scene of the second act 
which we have elsewhere noticed, will never be forgotten 


by those who witnessed the performance of Wednesday 
night. 


a Somne disapprobation was expressed at the appearance 
of the crucifix upon the stage, and the coarse style of Mr. 
Vandenhoff’s acting in the character of the king served 
to fix the attention of the audience upon precisely that 
part of the convent scene closing the second act, which 

id been greedily selected by the author’s personal 
ged by them no less 
than by his friends) as the point for attack. Yet a more 


generous feeling prevailed, and the curtain of the second 


act fell to very shouts of applause. 


The third act was ineffective. This is, beyond a doubt, 
~the best written and the most subtly constructed act of 


the play, but the peculiar causes of its failure were soon 
made a 


ema f the coarsest effect. 


ntest and most graceful days should have played 
utun,—who then will deem it any detraction from 


‘Mr. Farren’s great and well-won reputation, to say that 
Mr. Farren was out of place in Lauzun? Charles Kemble 
in Lauzun, and Elliston in Louis, would have carried off 
the third act of the Duchess de la Valliere with a great 


enthusiasm. 
As it was, we again say, these scenes, the finest and 


subtlest in the play, were utterly ineffective. The audi- 
them as merely the expression of a 


ence looked upon 
coarse double intrigue which had for its object the crush- 


ing of a helpless woman ; while the lady who personated —_- 

‘the rival for whose sole advantage the intrigue was being — 

carried on, was so unfortunate in her appearance and her _. 
that she seldom entered without provoking 


‘The fourth act went off with acclamations. We never 
witnessed any success upon the stage so extraordinary or 
decisive, when all the circumstances are considered. Mr. 
-Macready’s first scene with La Vulliere was a succession 


of splendid effects, and his attitude at the close, before the 


entrance of the king, was a picture of the most terrible 
ing scene he surpassed himeelf, 


beauty. In the succeed 
and spoke indeed like one inspired. We will quote the 
ge- Mr. Macready’s delivery of it chilled every 


rt in the theatre, as a sudden touch of the coldest 


marble would have chilled every hand. His form seemed 


distending beyond its natural dimensions as he spoke, 
and after he left the stage his voice continued to 


linger there, big with fate and death ! 
Louis (aside.) He speaks as one inspired! 
Bragelone. Awake !—awake! 
Great though thou art, awake thee from the dream 


That earth was made for kings: mankind for slaughter : 


Woman for lust: the people for the palace! 
Dark warnings have gone forth ; along the air 
Lingers the crash of the first Charles’s throne ! 
Behold the young, the fair, the haughty king! _ 
_ The kneeling courtiers, and the flattering pri 
Lo! where the palace rose, behold the scaffold— 


The crowd—the axe—the headsman—and the victim! 


Lord of the silver lilies, canst thou tell 
If the same fate await not thy descendant ! 
If some meek son of thine imperial line 
May make no brother to yon headless spectre ! 
And when the sage who saddens o’er the end 
Ea back the causes, tremble lest he find 
seeds—thy wars, thy pomp, and thy profusion 
Sowed in a heartless court and Siedler people, 
Grew to the tree from which men shaped the 
And the long glare of thy funereal glories 
. Light unborn monarchs to a ghastly grave! 
Beware, proud king! the present cries aloud, 
A prophet to the future! Wake !—beware! 
Bragelone. 
Tove. Gone! Most ill-omened voice and fearful 
shape! 

Scarce seemed it of the earth; a thing that breathed 

But to fulfil some dark and dire behest ; 

To appal us, and to vanish. The quick blood 

Halts in my veins. Oh! never till this hour 

Heard I the voice that awed the soul of Louis, 

Or met one brow that did not quail before 

My kingly gaze! And this unmitred monk ! 

I’m glad that none were by. It was a dream; 

So let its memory like a dream 

I am no tyrant—nay, I love my people. 

My wars were made but for the fame of France! * 

My pomp! why, tush!—what king can play the hermit? 

y conscience smites me not: and but last eve 

I did confess, and was absolved !—A bigot ; 

And half, methinks, a heretic! I wish 

‘The Jesuits had the probing of his doctrines. 4% 

Well, well, ’tis o’er !—what ho, there ! 

Enter Gentleman of the Chamber. 
Louis, Wine! 
How grandly written ! 

We are tempted to conclude this criticism with one 
extract more. It is the scene of the fifth act, where 
Bragelone and La Valliere, on their way to the convent 
of the Carmelites, have stopped for some moments at the 

We never heard upon the stage a more 
deeply or exquisitely touching scene, Miss Faucit played 


all this with true pathos, and the effect was indeed 
charming :— 
Duchess dela Valliere. Once more, ere yet I take 
farewell of earth, 


I see mine old, familiar, maiden home! . 

All how unchanged !—the same the hour, the scene, 
The very season of the year !—the stillness 

Of the smooth wave—the stillness of the trees, 
Where the winds sleep like dreams!—und, oh! the 


calm 
Of the blue heavens around yon holy spires, 


It was in every part so completely 
under-acted that the most delicate passages produced 
The reader who troubles 

mself to reflect a little on this will have no difficulty 
in detecting the cause. Mr. Charles Kemble in his 


: the present prevailing influenza, 


Pointing, like gospel traths; through calm and storm, 
To man’s great ! 
Bragelone (aside,) Oh! how the years recede! | 
Upon this spot I spoke to her of love, 
And dreamt of bliss for earth ! ; 
(The vesper-bell tolls, 
Duchess de la Valliere. Hark! the deep sound, 
Th a voice from some invisible spirit, 
Cl g the world for God. When last I heard it 
Hallow this air, her stood my. mother, living ; 
And I—was then a mother’s pride !—and yonder 
_Came thy brave brother in his glittering mail; 
And—ah ! these thoughts are bitter !—were he living 
How would — 
Bragelune (i 3 been greatly agitated.) 
No!—ah, no ee wrong’st him ! 
Duchess ‘de la Valliere. 
I but receive 
From his own lips my pardon, and his blessing, 
My soul would deem one dark memorial raised 
Out of the page most blistered with its tears ! 
Bragelone. Then have thy wish! and in these 
wrecks of man 
Worn to decay, and rent by many a storm, 
Survey the worm the world called Bragelone. 
“Duchess de la Val. Avaunt!—avaunt!—I dream! 
—the dead returned 
To earth to-mock me!—No! this hand is warm! - 
I have one murther less upon my soul. ' 
I thank thee, Heaven !—(swoons.) ; 
(supporting her.) The blow'strikes home; 
et 


What is ee life to her? Louise !—She moves not ; 
~ She does not breathe ; how still she sleeps !—I saw her 

Sleep in her mother’s arms, and then, in sleep 

She smiled ; There ’s no smile now !—poor child! One 

kiss! 

It is a brother’s kiss—it has no guilt; & 

Kind Heaven, it has no guilt.—I have survived 

All oo thoughts: her crime, my vows, effaced 

em. 

A brother’s kiss!—Away! I’m human still; 

I thought I had been stronger; God fotgive me! 

Awake, Louise !—awake ! She breathes once more ; 

The spell is broke; the marble warms to life ! 

And I—-freeze back to stone! 

The force of acting could not, we should imagine, go 
farther than Mr. Macready carried it in his simple de- 
livery of the last speech. The stifled emotions of the last 
lines broke‘upon the deep and touching quiet of the earlier 
feeling, with an effect that was perfectly harrowing. 

Some occasional laughter was “ np” against parts 
of the ceremony in the last scene of all, and the curtain 
fell ultimately in the midst of a tumult of applause 
which bore down some partial attempts at hissing. Mr. 
Macready and Miss Faucit were afterwards brought 
before the curtain, and when we left the house the calls 
for Mr. Bulwer, with interruptions of dissent, were 
incessant. 

The play has been repeated every night since the first 
with increased effect; and some important alterations 
affecting the third act are now, we believe, in progress 
for the purpose of production on Tuesday next. We hope 
they may be-such as to secure this fine play to the stage 
during the reign of the present race of actors. We have 
no doubt or fear of the “ hereafter.” 


Yet, were he living, could 


THE INFLUENZA?! 


When they do agree on the stage, the unanimity is 
wonderful; and on the stage of the great world the 
agreement, when it does begin, is equally marvellous. 
Never surely was there such a reciprocity of sentiment, 
such a uniformity of circumstance, such a general iden- 
tity of habit, such a vast family-feeling diffused through- 
out society, as there happens to be at this moment. One 
touch of influenza has made the whole London world 
kin ; and the provinces, to the remotest point, are esta- 
blishing their claims to consanguinity by most unequivo- 
cal symptoms of the same common sensation, Every 
body is laid up, or about to be. Those who are not 
actually attacked, imagine that they are, and insist upon 
being ill to avoid singularity. Society out of doors is 


’ but a sort of Lady Macbeth, gliding ghost-like about, 
' ejaculating—* to bed, to bed;” and all human nature is 


in the condition of Fielding’s unfortunate hero, when 


; sentence of water-gruel was passed on him.” Those 
' who are out, are of one mind—*TI assure you I ought 
' now to be at home.” Those who are up, are equally 
' unanimous in opinion—“I assure you I ought at this 


moment to be in bed.” From division to union is but 
a step. Last week the world’s motto was, “no two 
people agree in sentiment ;” this week the motto is, «all 
mankind are of the same way of thinking.” Politics 
are displaced by medicine, and the apothecary is the 
great agitator of the day. Editors the most violently 
opposed, experience in one instant a reciprocity of feel- 
ing—converted by the same effects to a mutual under- 
standing of constitutional grievances. Contributors and 
critics of every shade of opinion, who never harmonised 
before, all sing at this season to the same tune; and the 
style of their communications is remarkable for its one- 
ness of character—* Very sorry, unable to finish the 


‘ article, hope no inconvenience, brilliant next week.” 


In such a state of things, amidst confusion worse con- 


' founded, occasioned by multiplied attacks, errors and 


irregularities may well occur inthe best regulated jour- 
nul; and we are not therefore Birprised to see a mistake 
made, even upon the subject of the influenza itself. «It 
is,” says a cotemporary, “ one of characteristics of 
domestic ser- 


numerous famili here the servants 


vants; ther 

’ are all lai the rest of the inmates having hitherto 
escaped,” 

' and personally we 
, civility; but we 


e have no desire to flatter the influenzaf; 
it any thing but consideration or 
allow that it is fairly chargeable 
with the bad taste and disrespectful partiality here im- 
puted to it. ‘True, its characteristic is, to atta@k domes- 
tic servants; but not to the neglect of their masters and 
mistresses. Can it be said that it "does not attack the 
heads of families! What, though it has Igid up nearly 
a hundred and fifty Bank clerks, most of whom, it is well 
known, caught cold oni@hristmas-day, in consequence of 
going out to dinner without pens in their ears? What, 
though the Excise is also deprived of its clerks, who are 
understood to be ill from drinking spirits out of wet 
glasses? What, though scores of Post-Office agents 
are “influenced” in the same manner, by reason of de- 
livering letters under damp umbrellas during the present 
rain? Nay, what though sixty of «Barclay and Yer- 
kins’s draymen” have been fom some days absent from 
the brewery ! a strong and Stfficing proof that they 
are ill, although it would be absurd to imagine that they 
are indisposed. -But what of all this? Is it to be in- 
ferred that Messrs. B., P. and Company have not been 
equally “influenced?” Can we conceive that there has 
not been a run upon the Bank, to the inconvenience of 
the governor and directors? These statements should 
not hastily be put forth, as they greatly tend to aggravate 
one’s sufferings by creating a false impression of the vul- 
garity of the influenza. If there be one annoyance 
greater than another, attendant upon illness, it consists 
in the notion which, in a moment of weakness, may steal 
its way into the mind, that one has been ‘laid hold of by 
a barbarous and vulgar epidemic—that one’s complaint 
is not fashionable, and altogether unknown in the best 


circles. It is too bad—it is unfeeling and unchristian- 
like—to endeavour to increase one’s ailment by describing 
it as “low,” and thus augmenting a teazing attack into 
positive torture. We would rather remain in good health 
for ever, than labour, however severely, under an attack 
not recognised, and regularly established as a complaint 
of character.— Court Journal. 


‘OLD AGE AND YOUTH. a 
BY T. HAYNES BAYLY, 


Old Age sits bent on his iron-gray steed ; 
Youth rides erect on his courser black ; vs 
And little he thinks in his reckless speed : 
Old Age comes on, in the very same track. 
And on Youth goes, with his cheek like the rose, 
And his radiant eyes, and his raven hair ; 
‘And his laugh betrays how little he knows, “ 
Of Age, and his sure companion, Care. 


The courser black is put to his speed, 
And Age plods on, in a quieter way, 

And little Youth thinks that the iron-gray steed 
Approaches him nearer every day ! 


Though one seems strong as the forest tree, 
The other infirm, and wanting breath ; 
If ever Youth bafile Old Age, ’twill be * 
By rushing into the aims of Death ! 


On his courser black, away Youth goes, 
The prosing sage may rest at home ; 

He’ll laugh and quaff, for well he knows 
That years must pass ere Age can come. 


And since too brief are the daylight hours 

For those who would laugh their lives away ; 
With beaming lamps, and mimic flowers, 

He ’Il teach the night to mock the day ! 


Again he’ll laugh, again he’ll feast, 
His lagging foe he’Il still deride, 

Until—when he expects him least— 
Old Age and he stand side by side ! 


He then looks into his toilet glass, 
And sees Old Age reflected there ! 
He cries, “ Alas! how quickly pass 
Bright eyes, and bloom, and raven hair !” 
The lord of the courser black must ride 
On the iron-gray steed, sedate and slow ! 
And thus to him who his power defied, 
‘Old Age must come like a conquering foe. 
Had the prosing sage not preach’d in vain, 
Had Youth not written his words on sand, 
Had he early paused, and given the rein 
Of his courser black to a steadier hand : 
Oh! just as gay might his days have been, 
Though mirth with graver thoughts might blend ; 
And when at his side Old Age was seen, 
- He had been hail’d as a timely friend. 


Che Literarn Omnibus. 


PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 17, 1837. 
The London Morning Post of a late date, contains the 
following notice of an interview of one of our citizens 
with the king :— 

“ Mr. James Campbell, who has announced a great 
work, the ‘History of the Indian Tribes of North 
America,’ splendidly illustrated with above a hundred 
portraits of the principal chiefs, &c., had the distinguished 
honour of an interview with his majesty last week, at 
Brighton, to whom he submitted the first part of his pub- 
lication. The king not only examined it attentively and 

rmitted the dedication to himself, but graciously signed 
his name as the earliest subscriber: and, after an 
audience of nearly an hour, dismissed the American 
citizen, deeply impressed with a sense of his Britannic 
majesty’s condescension and favour.” 

This kind of “ condescension” is a rarity, and great 
importance is attached to such acts by the English ; it 
must have been rather derogatory to the feeling of supre- 
macy to find we have so many great chiefs in America, 
who claiming to be kings are yet fast fading before re- 
publicans. 


General Gaines is now in Washington ; itis said to be 
his intention to retire from the army and settle in Ten- 
nessee. 

Why is it that the citizens of New York permit such 
wretched apologies for houses to be erected. A paper 
of that place of Monday last, has the following paragraph. 


“ Anornen Crasn.—Two of a row of lofty brick ware- 
houses in Fulton street near Broadway, in process of 
erection by Mr. Ross, came tumbling to the ground, this 
morning, not a little to the alarm though scarcely to the 
wonder of the neighbours. The workmen to the num- 


a of about thirty, as we understand, had just left the 


uildings, and very fortunately nobody was hurt. The 
mortar with which the bricks were nominally cemented, 
appears to be very innocent of lime, as we are told by a 
gentleman who hus viewed the ruins; and to this in 
conjunction with the coming out of the frost, the fall 
must be ascribed. The fronts of the buildings were not 
up—the admirable New York system ,having been fol- 
lowed of building in detached portions, one wall at a time. 
Shall we ever have any thing like proper regulations for 
the government of builders and contractors ?” 


Court or Beruin.—We cannot remember 


ing, anecdote, and private historical gossip, has been 
ered to the public at the price we now print Wraxall’s 
Court of Berlin, &c. We anticipate an unceasing de- 
mand for these numbers for a very long period, for the 
booksellers have passed it entirely by, in their hurry for 


L2 a bogk of the same piquancy, one 80 full of pleasant 


novelty ; but unfortunately, like the previous numbers of 


the Omnibus it must speedily be out of print, as the pub- 
lisher haii@etermined rarely to manufacture more than 
the current demand. Those, therefore, who would oblige 
their friends as the work becomes more known and talked 
about, should carefully preserve these sheets; they may 
be said to be worth more than half a dollar each, com- 
paring them with the cost of the English book edition, 
the only other shape in which it is accessible. 

When first published it received the meed of praise 
Mo was denied to th@author’s succeeding productions. 
The following is the testimony of the London Monthly 
Review, on the appearance of the first edition; our 
reprint is from the second, published more recently, but 
with few alterations :— 


“ Though few subjects furnish more in ing mat. 
ter than pt be derived from anecdotes of living cherie: 


‘ters, yet they are too frequently ushered into the world 
“under very exceptionable circumstances. 


Nevertheless 
as they contain: amusement they will find readers; 
whence it sometimes happens that a work of this kind ig 
received with avidity, while the publication of it incurg 
general censure. In 
sideration, we have 
sense of iety in this respect. Though originally 
with a view to publication, their appearance 
was delayed by a reluctance to disclose facts i 
nature, during the ‘lives of. the 
related. Mr. Wraxall has been one of our most useful 
travellers; he has united great diligence with er 
portunities of acquiring information. The style of is 
memoirs is clear and polished, without other ornament 
than what naturally occurs, and they are concise with. 
out obscurity. We shall only add that they abound 
throughout with enlivening anecdote, and that ‘the 
reader’s time ae oe will be amply repaid, 
whether his search be for informatian or amusement.” 


Booxs.—We take recommend this week 
three new books; first, a utiful. library edition of 


' Wordsworth’s Complete Works, edited by Prof. Henry 
Reed, of this city, and published by James Kay & 


Brother. Price $3.50. 

Bucxtanp’s Geotoey, or to give its full title, Geology 
and Mineralogy considered with reference to Natural 
Theology, forming the last of the series of the Bridge. 
water Treatises, and we do not hesitate to say the best, 
Tt forms two large octavos, one of which is composed 
principally of plates, and the price is in the vicinity of 
six dollars; not dear considering the illustrations. It 
treats in a most masterly manner of a science which has 
advanced with wonderfully rapid strides within a few 
years, and to be entirely ignorant of which now is to be 
behind the age. We have already commended this pro. 
duction to our readers, and shall endeavour to make 
some extracts very soon for their gratification. 

Nicx oF THE Woops, by Dr. Bird, is to be published to. 
morrow, and we commend it on the strength of his for. 
mer novels; this may be hazardous, though we think 
not; more in our next, and an honest opinicn. 

Dr. B. Ticknor, of the Navy, has received the appoint. 
ment of Fleet Surgeon to the South Sea exploring expe. 
dition. 


Great YEARS AND on or WHALEs.—A 
whale is supposed to live a sufid' years, according to 
the estimation of Buffon and Lacépéde; and T lave 
understood that Cuvier assigned from nine hundred toa 
thousand to the one in question. It is calculated thata 
pair of whales may live to count not less than 72,000, 
000,000 of their offspring —Conversations on Nature and 
Art. [The production is possible ; but as to the counting 
there is a doubt—P. D.] 


Cataract.—In making a report before the French 
Academy of Sciences, concerning the work of M. 
Maunoir, in favour of the extraction of cataracts from the 
eyes, M. Roux adduces the results of his own practice. 

aving registered all his operations during ten years, 
for the purpose ascertaining which was the most 
efficacious method, he has been induced to give the pre. 
ference to extraction. During this period he performed 
more than six hundred operations, as much as possible 
under similar circumstances, and the advantage gained 
by extraction was one sixth. 


A Dvcuess’s Revence.—Sarah, Duchess of Marlbo. 
rough, had still, at an advanced age, considerable remains 
of beauty, most expressive eyes, and the finest fair hair 
imaginable; the colour of which she said she had pre. 
served unchanged by the constant use of honey water— 
hardly such as perfumers now sell, for that has an un- 
lucky aptitude to turn the hair gray. By this superb 
head of hair hung a tale, an instance of her wayward 
ness and violence, which (strange to say) she took parti- 
cular pleasure in telling. None of her charms when 
they were at their proudest height had been so fondly 
prized by the poor duke, her husband, Therefore, one 
day, upon his offending her by some act of disobedience 
to the “strong sovereign will,” the bright thought oc 
curred, as she sat considering how she could plague hin 
most, that it would be a hearty vexation to see his fi 
vourite tresses cut off. Instantly the deed was done; she 
cropped them short and laid them in an antechamber he 
must pass through, to enter her apartment. But, to het 
cruel disappointment, he passed, entered, and repassed, 
calm enough to provoke a saint: neither angry nor s0- 
rowful; seemingly, quite unconcious both of his crim 
and his punishment. Concluding he must have over 
looked the hair, she ran to secure it, ho! it had vanished, 
—and she remained in great perplexity the rest of te 
day. The next, as he continued silent, and her looking 
glass spoke the change, a rueful one, she began for onc 
to think she had done rather a foolish or Nothing 
more ever transpired upon the subject until the duke’ 
death, when she found her beautiful ringlets carefull 
laid by in a cabinet, where he kept whatever he bel 
most precious: and at this point of the story she reg’ 
larly fell a-crying. : 


T. ASH & CO., 
* Booxseniers, No. 12, Decatur street, Phils. 
17 T. T. Ash & Company are largely en m 
the importation of English, French, and Germano Ste- 
tionery and Fancy articles, which they offer to the 
on the most advantageous terms. 
Feb, 2—tf. 


AMERICAN QUARTERLY ‘RE- 
VIEW.—This long established national Review ¥ 
published punctually on the first of March, June, ~~ 
tember, and December, at this fn. Price Five Dol- 
r. Subscriptions receive 
WALDIE, 
46, Carpenter street, 


Contents for March, 1837—Just published. 
1. Agriculture; 2. Miss Sedgwick ; 3. Chateaubrian’ 
Sketches; 4. loving’ of Aaron 
Burr; 6. Vegetable siology ; 7. The 
8. ‘The Grand Opera Pee; 9. Modern 
Tragedy; 10. The Copyright Law; 11. The 
Metropolis. 


LUBBING.—Any person forwarding 

subscribers to the Omnibus, with the money ( ca 
will be entitled to a copy of the Port Folio for one Y"" 
—and any person sending twenty names, and forty 
lars, a copy of the Port Folio complete. 


PUBLISHED ON FRIDAYS, 


BY A. WALDIE, 46 CARPENTER STREET, 


At $3 to single mail subscribers; $5 for two oo. 


and $10 for five copies, when forwarded to one 4 
$2 50 to subscribers to the Library. 
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